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STON RTS “SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN.” 


A delicious, cooling, effervescing beverage is formed by lamp 
| = R E T | ex longh’'s Pyretic Swline, with theadd tion of water and Lamplough’s 
Ci neentrated Lime Juice Sy:up. It much refreshes the system. 

* A perfect Luxury.’ 

S A | N | = THIRST is allayed in a remarkable manner by Lamplough’s 
Pyretic Saline. It controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and 
: il Feverish Symptoms, purifying Poisoned Blood, aud eradicating 
fiom it noxious and Feve ish humours. 

NO OTHER MEDICINE KEQUIRED for fifteen years, 
Mr. Young writes, under date October 12th 1886 :—* For some- 

“ thing like fifteen years I have constantly tak: n your Pyretic Saline 

*—that is tu say,every morning During the whole of that time I 
“have never taken ony other medicine 1 r have Lhad a doctor. I 
**} ave also given it to my children, and to it I attribute the fact 

“that +g have never had to call ina doctor for them since they were 
* born.” 

IT 1S MOST EFFICACIOUS in Headache, Rilioucness, 
Constipation, Smallpox, Measles. Scar et and other Fevers, Vomit- 
ing, in 1emos ing effects of over- eatiny or drinking, and in relieving 
ti.e Stomach when Di ordered through taking unsuitable tood 

THIS GREAT SAFEGUARD iv seaswon< 0! Epidemi« and 
Intectious | iveases is sold by all Cuemists aud Medicine Vendors, 
and by the Sole Proprietors— 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 
113. Holborn, & 9a, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 


| R ( HT’ “PROTECTS 
raotres SMALL POKE. 
THE SKIN FOR THE BATH 

INVALUABLE 


FOR THE NURSERY 
ML ALS LLL igh 4 
SOAP British MEDICAL pico 
MOST EFFECTIVEIN ppcr 
TRY 7. hY Ay LANC of 


Sold inlins62 /-%2/6 RECOMMENDED By 


THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 

















—— For Mutual Life 
1887. Assurance. 





cen. ~ ae 
Profits Declared £3,400,000 

PROVIDENT i ce an row wxsonne win 
participate in the Division 


“ac INSTITUTION * ia 
1835. x November, 1887. 


48, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. ARTHUR SMITHER, Shh 
; Actuary and Secretary. 
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0S LER S Ch IN A —_— 
“The Visitor to London who 

leaves without seeing the Show 

Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 

one of the sights of the metropolis.” 

=—Vide LAND AND WATER. @ 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & GANDLES, ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


Fr = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


Frys Cocoa 














33 PRIZE MEDALS 


... 
‘Concentrated: 


-Cocoa- —— — —_ 
ASK YOUR GROCER FORA SAMPLE& TESTIMONIALS 








J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 
Zz ‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Liebig. 


MAX GREGER’S 
cesroustne QGARLOWIT Z. 


Carlowitz is strongly panied tnt tiie eaieeie to all who desire to retain or to gain good health, 





Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig's Report), it is es 


valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ * view 


of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of 
years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 
Emperor of Austria. 


s.r | PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. | 
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_-pawpHict Free. | HLARRNESSS’ | sovice ree 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


S a Natural and Certain Cure for RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, IN] IGESTI IN, KIDNEY 
|. DISEASES, LIVER COMPLAINTS, FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS and all IRREGULARITIES of the 
SYSTEM. HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT never fails to invigorate the debilitared constitution, 
promote the circulation, assist the digestion, and promptly renew that vital energy, the loss of which is the 
Jirst symptom of decay. 

Pamphlet, Copies of Thousands of Testimonials, and Advice—FREE OF CHARGE. 


EVERY MAN A BLESSING TO WEAK MEN. | A NEW TRUSS! 


Suffering from nervous er- 
haustion, physical debility, 
lypochondriasis, melancho- i 



































AN IMPORTANT INVEN- 
| TION. Mr. C. B. HARNESS, 
| the renowned Inventor of 
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lia, or any sign of premature at i Hin | 


decline of vital energy, con- 
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4 ‘il amu | lis Electropathic Belts and other 
sequent upon overstrain, fii NW it Vm (| 4 Curative Electrical Appli- 
should write immediately tor Hii ‘ii i i 1 aN ances, has lately introduced 
a new pampiiet, entitled uae HA Ms : a new WASHABLE EVER- 
“Galvanic Electricity,’ just ‘ uc “a LASTING Truss, known as 
issued by eonel att NIN 4 

Mr. C. B. HARNESS, mee ri 


ste RE | HARNESS’ 
Consulting Medical Electri- H Met | iH 
cian, on the marveilou-ly 4 q -— ina a Oa) XYLONITE TRUSS, 
successful treatment of these : | A ult g i i g which hasa beautiful smooth 
and kindred diseases by his WES: || q T Beets sha 1g flesh-coloured surface, of a 
Electropathic Appliances. It Ns A | Pee bh A durable material, It gives 
will be sent, under cover, post ° Ma Wil eh complete comfort withont 
free. Note the address lest you { " _ Ca irritation; is cheap, and is 
torget it. and write at ouce to wii guaranteed to last a lifetime.— 
the MEDICAL BATTERY Note the address, and write for 
COMPANY (Limited), 52, OX- particulars, —'THE MEDICAL 
FORD STREET (corner of GENTLEMAN'S BELT, showing connection of Batteries. BATTERY COMPANY, 62, 
Rathbone Place), London, W. OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
| LOSS OF VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL D&BILITY, TORPID 
PREMATURE OLD AGE ! LIVER, KIDNEY DISEASKS, and all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS yield more 
readily to the healing influences of mild Electricity as generated by wearing 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES, than to any Drug known to Science. 


Procure a Belt at once (post free) by sending 21s., postal order or cheque, tothe MEDICAL BATTERY Oo., Ltd. 


52, OXFORD STREET, Go7nf2w 


Ww. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
























PRIZE MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


ANALYSED AND APPROVED BY DR. HASSELL. A DAILY BATH PREPARED 
WITH THIS SALT INVIGORATES THE SYSTEM, FORTIFIES THE CON- 
STITUTION, BRACES THE NERVES, AND PREVENTS COLD. 


BEWARE of the ingenious but WORTHLESS IMITATIONS sometimes offered, and 
observe that EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE BEARS TIDMAN’S NAME and well- 
known TRADE MARK. Sold everywhere, in Bags and Boxes of 3lb. and upwards, also 
in Cardboard Packets specially constructed to exclude the influence of atmospheric moisture 


to which REAL SEA SALT is so susceptible. Each packet contains sufficient for 
one bath. 








eee 


DEPOT :—21, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(Royal Route vid Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
TOURIST’S SPECIAL CABIN 'TICKETS issued during the Season, valid for Six separate 
or consecutive days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MacBrayne’s Steamers, £3. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


: GRENADIER, NEW STEAM SHIP, 
Claymore, | Mountaineer, : 










: Hand 
Columba, | Pioneer, y emma — 
1 arry ’ astie, 
ona, engarry, Islay 
Seowsie, — Cavalier, Lochness, 
Gondolier, | Linnet, ee Fin Ethel 
aes Zz gal, ’ 
Lochawe, | Clansman, ae a Lochiel, Mabel, 
Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, Portree, 


Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, Thurso, &c., affording Tourists an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch Maree, and 
the famed Islands of Statfa and Iona, Official Guide-Book, 3d.; Illustrated Copies, 6¢. and 1s. Time Bill, with 
Map and Tourist Fares, free, from Messrs. Cuatro & Wunpvus, Publisners, Piccadilly, London, W., or by post 
¢rom the Pioprietor, Davip MacBrayYne, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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MR. MURRAY'S SERIES 


POPULAR TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


‘Consisting of Established Works, well Printed, on Good Paper. 


Each Complete in in One Volume. Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES: 


An Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. With 24 Illustrations. 


CAPT. GILL’S “THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND.” A Narra- 


tive of a Journey through China to Burmah. By the late Captain Girt. With Memoir and Introductory 
Essay by Colonel H. Yutz, C.B. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 


MR. F. L. JAMES’S “ WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN ”’; including 
a Description of the Route from Wapy HALFau to Doncota. With a Prefatory Chapter on the Soudan 
by Sir SamurL BAKER. With Map and 20 Illustrations. 


SIR HENRY LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: A 


Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Nineveh during an Expedition to Assyria in 1845-7. Map and 
1r2 Illustrations. 


SIR HENRY LAYARD’S NINEVEH and BABYLON: A Narrative 


of a Second Expedition to the Ruins of Assyria, 1849-51. Map and 150 Illustrations. 


SIR LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK’S VOYAGE OF THE ‘FOX’ IN 
| sare sertgnaa SEAS IN SEARCH OF FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS. Maps and 30 

SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF 
NASSAU. With 13 Illustrations. 


HON. ROBERT CURZON’S VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES 
OF THE LEVANT. With 18 Illustrations. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF TRAVELS 


AND ADVENTURES DURING AN EXPEDITION IN AFRICA, 1840-54. Map and 32 Illustrations. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ZAMBESI 
AND 11S TRIBUTARIES DURING A SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA, 1858-64. Map 
nd 34 ustrations. 

DR. PORTER’S FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, with Travels in 


Patmyra, LEBANON, and the Giant CiTies oF BASHAN and THE HaAuRAN. With 18 Illustrations. 


MR. JOHN McGREGOR’S ‘ROB ROY’ ON THE JORDAN, 
NILE, RED SEA, GENNESARETH, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and the Waters of 
Damascus. With 8 Maps and 7o Illustrations. 


MR. MANSFIELD PARKYNS’ LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; during a 


Three Years’ Residence and Travels in that Country. Maps and 30 Illustrations. 


MR. H. W. BATES’ NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS ; 


a Record of Adventures, with Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life during Eleven Years of Travel. W ith 
22 Illustrations. 


CAPT. MUSTERS’ “AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS;” 


a Year’s Wandering over Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. Map and 
xo Illustrations. 


MISS BIRD’S SIX MONTHS AMONG THE PALM GROVES, 
CORAL REEFS, AND VOLCANOES OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. With 12 Illustrations. 
MISS BIRD’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. With 8 


Illustrations. 


MISS BIRD’S UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN; Travels of a 


Lady in tne Interior of Japan, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the shrines of Nikko and Ise. 
With Map and Illustrations. 








Six SHILLINGS BACH. 


FIVE YEARS’ ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. With Notices 


of the Native Tribes and Savage Animals. By R. Gorpon CuMMING. With 28 Illustrations. 


PERILS OF THE POLAR SEAS; Stories of Arctic Travels and 


Adventure. By Mrs. Cu1sHoLM. With Illustrations. 


FIELD PATHS AND GREEN LANES; or, Walks in Surrey and 


Sussex. By Louis J. Jennincs, M.P. Fourth and Popular’ Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
B2 
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Etchings of Leech and Cruikshank. 
THE ADVENTURES OF Mr. LEDBURY & HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 


By Abert Suirn. A New Edition, with upwards of Twenty humorous full-page Illustrations on Steel by Jorn 

Leecu. In royal 8vo. ars. 

List ef Illustrations worked from the Original Etchings. 

“Oh, Don’t Talk about Boiled Mutton!’ 
Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson give a Soirée Dansante. 
Mr. Ledbury Distinguishes Himself as an Equestrian. Master Cripps and his Sisters. 
Jack Johnson’s Attempt to Rescue Deval. Mr. Ledbury’s Grand Entry into Milan. 
The Uninvited Guest. Mr. Ledbury Escapes from the Authorities. 
Mr. Ledbury’s Cold Bath. Mr. Ledbury has his Head Cut Off. 
An Unintended Tableau. ‘The Last Hazard. 
Hercules returning from a Fancy Ball. Mr. Ledbury’s Polka Party. 
Jack Johnson at his Professional Studies. Mr. Ledbury Astonishes Mr. Biggs. 
Mr. Rawkins’s Election Committee. Mr. Ledbury’s Awkward Predicament. 
The Foreign Gentleman at the Grand Piano. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. 


By a Saito. A New Edition, with Fifteen spirited full-page Etchings on Steel by Joun Leecu. In 
royal 8vo. 


Last Appearance of Mr. Rawkins. 
Mr. Ledbury up the Rhine. 





List of Iilustrations worked from the Original Etchings. 
‘The Physician and Mountebank. The Duel. 
‘The Capture. | ‘The Good and Evil Angels. 
‘The Students Enlightening Maitre Picard. | The Escape of Lachaussée Prevented. 
St. Croix Upbraiding the Marchioness. | St. Croix Surprised by Exili. 
The Death ot St. Croix. 
Louise Claiming Sanctuary. 


Vial . ; The Arrest of Exili. ; 
Bras D Acier and Lachaussée Outwitted. “Then, Madame, You are Mine at Last ¥ 
Le Premier Pas. The Marchioness Going to Execution. 


OLD ‘MISCELLANY’ DAYS. 


Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ In royal 8vo. with 33 Full-page Illustra- 
tions on Steel (only once worked nearly fifty years ago) by GEoRGE CRUIKSHANK, 


(This plate engraved by Stodart.) 


21s. 

The Barber of Beaulieu. | The Secret. | ‘The Two Interviews. An Incident in Paris. 

Marcel’s Last Minuet. | Wat and the Witch’s Cat. |The Disappointed Man. The Battle of the 

Don’t be Too Sure. The Autobiography of a |The Elderly Gentleman. Nile. 

The Self-p!aying Organ. Joke. | ‘Lhe Good-for-Nothing. Sling the Monkey. 

Hunting John Dory. | The Band of the Forty- | Midnight Mishaps. The Black Robbers. 

Minor Bodkin’s Cure. |__ Seven. The Marine’s Courtship. The Harmonious Owls. 

Orlando Griffin. The Duellists. Jack in Disguise. xiles Chawbacon. 

Regular Habits. Sir Archibald. ‘Lhe Devil Skipper. Dick Dafter. 

The oo Clear- ‘oo Romance of a Day. Jack among the Mummies. | Paddy Carroll the Piper. 
starcher. : 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wet {Hajesty the Queen. 
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READY ON THE 25th. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S « MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


CONT: ENT. S. 
Looking across the Plain of Thebes . ._ Frontispiece. 
The Modern Nile. . . . . Edward L. Wilson. 


ILLUSTRATIONS :—An Ancient and a Modern Egyptian—A Nile Farm— 
Hassan, the Coffee-Miller—Adobe ‘“ Baby Protectors ”»—The Watch-Tower— 
The Site of Memphis—The Sphinx, uncovered 1887—Egyptian Children—The 
Temple of Edfou—Curly-Heads from Khartoum—The Island of Phila—-Assouan 
—The A Nile Village—The 
Nile at Kirscheh—On the Mahmoudeeh Canal—The Wrecked Dahabeeh. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. Chapters 


or 











XXIX.—XXX. . . . . . Harold Frederic. 
The Loons . . . . A, Lampman. 
Camping and Hunting © in the 

Shoshone . . . . « W. S. Rainsford. 


ILLUSTRATIONS :—The Slaughter of the Buffalo—Head of a Black-tail Deer in 
Velvet—A Camping Outfit for E ight Men—Head of a Grizzly—Caught in the 
Act—A Load of Horns—The Outfit—His First Grizzly—A Dead Grizzly. 


The Sonnet. . . . Fulia C. R. Dorr. 
An Unpublished Draft of a Na- 
tional Constitution by Edmund 
Randolph (Vth a facsimile). . Moncure D. Conway. 
A Bride of a Year. . . . . Mrs. Fields. 
A Collection of Unpublished Let- 
ters of Thackeray—VI.. . . 
With Drawings and Reproductions of Letters. 
Bankrupt. . . - . Louse Imogen Guiney. 
The Sacred Flame of Torin ji. £. HA. House. 
A Tale of Japanese Life. With five Illustrations. 
Development of the American 


University. . . . . . . George. T. Ladd. 
Flandroe’s Mogul . . . . . A. C. Gordon. 
Le Grenier ... , Robertson Trowbridge. 
English in Newspapers and 

Novels . . . . . Adams Sherman Hill. 


The Wonderful Country . . . Fohn Boyle O'Reilly. 
The Motif of Bird-Song. . . Maurice Thompson. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRAND Y. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 
Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE AGRA BANK, LimItTep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET,. LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 


Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s.,5s., and 6s. 6d., for the first Three Sizes, from 
the WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM, 


@OLD MEDAL BARES, PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-simile eas ° 
of his Signature, = FO, 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 




















PRECAUTIONS. By LADY M. MAJENDIE. 














HER SON. By E. WERNER. 














AN UGLY DUCKLING. By HENRY ERROLL. 

















| THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. By —-—— and 














| THE STORY OF A KISS. By Mrs. WYNNE. 














| THELMA. By MARIE CORELLI. 














| Miss JACOBSEN’S CHANCE. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 














The HEIR WITHOUT a HERITAGE. By EMMA F. BYRRNE. 














Loypon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON: 1887. 
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™DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
> Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. > 
” ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. p FENNINGS 


: FENNINGS "LUNG HEALERS, 
4 
m = CHILDREN’S POWDERS. m mc ak daa 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Fl sold in Boxes at 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 9d., with 

Si Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious al directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
to a tender ae. to ALFRED Fgnnines, West Cowes, I.W. 

X Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with L The largest size boxes, 28. 9d. (35 stamps 





= full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. == post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Direct to ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, 1.W. of the small boxes. 
Zz Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains Zz Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S 


© valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. '@) DOCTOR. Sent post-free, 13 etamps. 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE Copy. Direct, A. Fennines, West Cowes, 1.W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent onsite on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


Herwierece SOHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


AntTI-DysPEPTiIo Cocoa, OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tue Facutty pronounce it “the moet nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breaxrast, LuncHEon, or SupPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates, Palatable, 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTnia possesses remarkable eng =— and is specially adapted for 
rea 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in vr-tioht tina, at 12. 84. Se., Bs. 6d.. &e. 











A CURE FOR ALL !! Possessed of this REMEDY, every Man may 

——— be his own Doctor. it may be rubbed into 
the System, so as to reach any internal 
Complaint. By these means, it cures Sores 
or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It i is an 1 infallible Remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted 
or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 








— OS ae Give INSTANT RELIEF and a RAPID CURE to 

nw Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 

;;) Ass mena ned AT ReMe! Colds, and all Disorders of the 
Fomor AA Mae) Breath, Throat, and Lungs. 





In a and Heart Complaints they are u they are unfailing ; in | ; in Rheumatism and Tata Pains “they act like a charm.”’ 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Pr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS are invaluable, as in a few hours they remove 
all hoarseness and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. hey have a Pleasant Taste. 


= 
Price 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. Sold by all Druggists. 


STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 


THE MODERN COOK. THE COOK’S GUIDE. 


Twenty-seventh Edition, containing 1,500 Recipes and 














Sixty Hiustrations. 13s, Forty-ninth Thousand ; in small 8vo., containing 1,000 
By Cuartes Evmz Francatetut, late Maitre d' Hotel en Illustrations. 5s 
to Her Majesty. By the same Author. 
In feap. 8vo., 2s. | In feap. 8vo., 2s. 
! 
WHAT TO DO WITH THECOLD MUTTON. | EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 
Recipes for every Household. Recipes for every Household. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 











j 
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Coyalty George. 
By MRS. PARR. 


Avutnor oF ‘ADAM AND Eves,’ ‘ DorotHy Fox,’ ETc. 


CuapTer VI. 


ee dwelling which Roger had pictured, and which during 

his troubled dreams that night he constantly saw, was placed 
so as to seem part of a rift of rock, divided and stretched out 
into the two long reefs which make the danger of Fairstoke Bay. 

Pointed to as the only remaining trace of the swept-away 
village which not so very long before was gathered round the 
venerable church, still standing, no human being had ever 
harboured the idea of making it a habitation. 

Stories had long been rife of the amount of smuggling carried 


on in this little frequented spot, and it was often said with 


significant meaning, that many a night the old church was filled 
with spirits who'd never worn flesh or inhabited bodies. 

In broad day the revenue cutters might often be seen cruising 
about there, but at night they very wisely eschewed exposing 
themselves to the dangers of landing, when the chances of capture 
were less than the probabilities of failure. 

Some thirty years or more before the opening of this story, 
Jake George first began to be noticed by persons still living in 
Ferrers and Fairstoke. He protested then against being counted 
as a stranger, asserting that he had often been to and fro from 
Jersey and Dieppe there, when more peaceful times permitted the 
crabbing trade to be carried on by a vessel which ran between 
Ferrers and these places. 

All these so-called fishing smacks lay under the ban of suspi- 
cion that they belonged to, or had to do with, smuggling; and 


the fact that Mr. Pellew, the recently appointed Collector of 
VOL. LXXXI, B 
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Customs, was making this illicit trade a much more difficult 
occupation, might have accounted for the presence of certain men 
in villages, about whom nobody could say for certain whence they 
came, or what they found to do there. 

Whether Jake George had ever been one of these desperate 
crews, who, running their cargoes in armed vessels, had placed 
their lives in jeopardy, was known to no one who ever repeated 
the tale. 

A great blow had been dealt by the death of the notorious 
Willard, and the capture of the ‘ Happy go Lucky.’ The prisoners 
taken in her, and lodged in Pendennis Castle, had been rescued and 
carried off by a strong body of their friends; but so strict and 
vigilant was the search made after them, that those who escaped 
then, continued to remain in hiding. 

In after years, when local events had branded him, his enemies 
were certain that George was among this rescued band; but at 
the time he came—paying his way and owing}no man, lodging at 
an obscure little farm-house inland—nobody troubled himself 
about him. He said he’d been sick, and that accounted for his 
not working—that a billhook had gashed his leg, and left it 


3) 
wounded. ‘Cuts o’ that sort was troublesome to heal, and by 


that reason he was lame.” 

About a year after his first appearance, a little girl was seen with 
him. His wife, he told the farm people, was} dead, had left him 
a widow man with that one child to look after; a friend had sent 
her from Jersey, and he’d been to Plymouth to fetch her home. 

What truth was in these statements now;concerns no one. 
The father and daughter settled down, andjno more curiosity was 
felt about them. 

Ferrers House at that time was possessed and occupied by Sir 
Jasper Hamlyn, “the Admiral,” as he preferred to be, and in 
Ferrers and Fairstoke always was, called. The disappointment 
and sorrow he had felt in losing a daughter and several sons were in 
prospect of now being forgotten in the pridefand interest he took 
in the naval career of his nephew, Carleton Hamlyn, whom he 
destined to be the husband of his only remaining child Anne. 

Had the father but ,permitted love and=fancy to take their 
own way, his scheme would have prospered happily. Carleton 
Hamlyn, heir to the Admiral’s landed property—no great estate, 
but which had belonged to the family for,some generations—was 
penniless, except for his pay; it was therefore to his interest to 
marry his cousin, who had, for those days, and that out-of-the- 
world part of the country, a fairly respectable fortune. Added to 
this, Anne was a charmingly pretty creature, fairy-like and 
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feminine; the ideal woman, one would have said, to ensnare the 
love of this bold, handsome young sailor, already fortunate in 
having attracted the notice of Captains Nelson and Collingwood, 
with both of whom he had sailed. 

Not having seen Carleton since he was a mischievous boy, 
going but little into society, very seldom thrown into the company 
of young men, Anne felt her heart taken by storm. It needed all 
her strength and pride to keep her cousin from seeing that she had 
already given him the love, which as yet he had not asked of her. 

But no such reticence guided the Admiral. Barely did he permit 
his nephew breathing time on shore, before he began on the 
subject uppermost in his mind; and, still insisting that with his 
household, and all those over whom he had control, “ quarter- 
deck authority” should be maintained, he was most exasperated 
that Carleton did not at once yield implicit obedience to every- 
thing he proposed. 

“You must give me time, sir,’ expostulated the nephew. 

“Give you the devil, sir!” said the irascible old man. ‘Do 
you mean to insult me, —to insult my daughter?” 

“Uncle! uncle!” 

“Uncle be d d, sir! I’m her father, sir, and I’ve proposed 
to you a wife, that there’s not a man who walks a quarter deck 
in the British fleet but would be down on his knee to thank me 
for, and you, my own nephew, must haw and hum, and want to 
be given time to. Take my word for this, sir, that if you didn’t 
bear the name I bear, and weren’t to step into the shoes I leave 
behind me, by the Lord Harry you should never have the chance 
offered you again!” 

Carleton saw that the old martinet’s temper had got the better 
of him. Happily it was never long before his bursts of passion 
gave way toa more genial humour. As boy and man, Carleton 
had tested the really good heart of the fine old fellow; and being 
of a very sweet disposition himself, he never took serious offence 
at anything his uncle said to him. 

Later on, between the little bits repeated by Carleton and the 
recurring irritation of her father, Anne formed a very just notion 
of the cause of dispute between them. Skilfully approaching the 
conversation, she delicately led up to the subject with her cousin, 
and was considerably relieved by Carleton’s manner to her. 

“You know, Anne,” he said, “I believe you and I love each 
other dearly ?” 

“Yes, I believe we do.” 

Anne felt that on her part she could say that most truthfully. 

“ And I shouldn’t be a bit surprised, if all of a hurry, say some 

B2 
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day when I was ordered off to sea, we made up our minds and got 
spliced, you and I.” 

“Shouldn’t you?” Anne’s blue eyes feigned the greatest 
astonishment. 

“Why, no, nor you either;” and he stole his arm round her 
waist, drawing her nearer, as he said with more than cousinly 
effusion : “ You do care for me that way a little bit, don’t you?” 

Anne’s head nodded in reply. 

“And I care more than a little bit for you,” he continued, 
stoutly ; “only we aren’t going to be bullied into marrying, are 
we?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“All the same we understand each other, and know what we 
both mean, eh?” 

A sweet expression came into Anne’s face as she looked up at 
him, prompting Carleton to say : 

“ You'll give mea kiss, Anne, won’t you?” And putting his hand 
under her chin, he bent down and kissed her. . 
It was nearly twenty years now since that first lover-like kiss 
had passed between them—no other man ever had pressed his lips 
on hers—and yet Anne was Miss Anne still, and Carleton Hamlyn 

was still a bachelor. 

When these events were occurring, Jake George’s daughter was 
grown into a woman. . Susan George and Anne Hamlyn were 
nearly the same age. At some rural festivity Carleton remarked 
the girl, and asking who she was, heard her spoken of as a stranger 
not belonging to the village or related to any there. The father 
and daughter worked at whatever they could get todo; and George 
being clever and handy as a carpenter, Anne had employed him, 
and from time to time had also given Susan needlework. 

In her kindly heart, full of sympathy for her fellow-creatures, 
especially those whom she deemed less happy than herself, Anne felt 
creat pity for this young stranger, who, living out of the village, 
had no companions but her singularly silent, taciturn father. 

That the stern, middle-aged man idolized his girl was to dis- 
cerning eyes evident ; he, too, in his humble walk of life, had his 
parental ambition ; he aspired to see Susan the wife of a small 
farmer, the son of the woman he had lodged with when he first 
came to Fairstoke. At no distance from the little cottage they 
lived in, George might often be found leaning on the gate, looking 
at the old grey-walled farmhouse, longing, hoping, almost praying 
that he might live to see Susan mistress there. Ignorant of all 
religion, he had yet an intuition that there must be a law of com- 
pensation. Surely for the struggle he was making, some reward 
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would be given him; and that reward, he asked, should be the 
prosperity and welfare of his child. 

Without being a village beauty, Susan George had much that 
was most attractive in her, and one or two other swains besides 
the prospectively coveted son-in-law, the farmer, had showed some 
interest in her. 

Speaking about the Georges one day in the presence of her 
cousin, Anne asked Carleton if he had yet sent to be repaired a 
box that in packing had got damaged, suggesting that if he had 
not, George would put it in order quite as neatly and as well as 
the cabinet-maker at Plymouth. 

In days to come Anne often recalled how she and Carleton had 
taken the box and walked to the cottage together. George, she 
remembered, was not at home, but they went in and rested, talking 
the while to Susan. 

That her cousin was satisfied with her recommendation and 
the way the work was done he proved by, after the box came 
home, finding that his dressing-case wanted mending, and taking 
it and several other small jobs for George to attend to. 

Beyond this, Anne could recollect nothing more. Susan was 
present at an annual Christmas party given at Fairstoke House, 
but Anne could not remember that any especial notice was taken 
of her. 

Almost immediately on this, to the surprise of everybody, came 
the declaration of war. Men and officers were called up at once 
for active service, and Carleton Hamlyn received orders to join 
the ‘ Loyalty ’ at Spithead without delay. 

With the warrior spirit of an old commander, excited by the 
prospect of fighting being near, the Admiral urged and aided his 
nephew's departure, forgetting all his matrimonial aims in the 
welfare of his country, and his desire that a Hamlyn should 
assist to uphold its honour. 

Anne strove to take part in the patriotism of her father, and to 
share in the excitement of her—lover was she to call him? In 
words, Carleton had never given her the right so to speak of him. 
In the opinion of all their friends, confirmed and strengthened 
by the Admiral’s outspoken allusions, Anne and Carleton were.uni- 
versally looked upon asan engaged couple. Lut of late the girl had 
had many misgivings. Into her rosy dream had crept a shadow--the 
shadow of what, she could not have told—but she knew there was 
a difference, a doubt, a vague suspicion, which, without having any 
tangible ground for, she could not help feeling. Contrary to her 
wishes also, her appreciation of his character had become clearer. 
This hero, reckless, daring, in courage and in action bold as a 
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lion, was morally weak as water. He could be led and swayed by 
each passing emotion. He might commit a crime in a moment of 
passion, and expiate it by a life of remorse and despair. Yet 
Anne, seeing this as in a glass before her, like many another 
woman, haying given him her heart, loved him, if possible, 
more tenderly than before. 

At the moment of parting, overcome by the dread of the many 
sad fortunes of war, Anne’s powers of self-control gave way, and 
she openly discovered to her cousin how dear he was to her. 
Carleton on his side saw too plainly now that all that was best 
of his affections were centred on Anne, and on Anne only. In 
spite of which, mingled with the sweetness of reciprocated love, 
each felt that never had the dark cloud been so visible to both, as 
at that moment when they were forced to say “ Good-bye.” 


Carter VII. 


Waar that suspicion was, Anne Hamlyn never breathed to 
mortal creature. She even refused to acknowledge it to herself. 
All the same, the germ then dropped remained, to expand itself 
almost into certainty on a later day. 

The Admiral, who had long known himself the victim of a 
disease which precluded all hope of cure, was seized with a more 
than ordinarily severe attack. He insisted on going to Plymouth 
to consult his doctor, and, arrived there, was too ill to get back 
again home. 

The anxiety of nursing him, coupled with the grief of learning 
that she must prepare herself for the inevitable final separation, 
forbade Anne giving her usual keen interest to the people she 
dwelt among. Her one thought was, would it be possible to get 
her father home? The old man’s great longing, to be again under 
the roof of the house in which he was born, remained for months 
ungratified. At length a flicker of renewed strength made the 
removal possible, and Anne and her father returned home. 

There was little to relate of what had happened in their 
absence. Susan George was married—that was something to tell; 
and to young Kellow at the farm. It was not much of a match 
for any other girl—a tumbledown house, with not more than two 
or three fields round, no stock worth speaking of, and a pinch to 
pay the rent now old Mrs. Kellow was gone. But to see 
George, you'd think for son-in-law he’d got the king; never was a 
man more altered than he. He was up early and to bed late, 
digging, and ploughing, and labouring to whatever came to hand ; 
speaking and nodding, too, to folks as they went by; none of his old 
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moody ways now. It was Susan who seemed to have taken up with 
them. She was so silent and lumpy you’d hardly have known her 
for the same. There were those who would have it that all the 
love was on Keilow’s side; but be that as it may, it was Susan 
who was most eager for the wedding to come off. Many looked 
on it as being indecent not to wait till the old woman was got 
cold in her grave. 

Anne could not have said why, but the fact of this wedding was 
an enormous relief to her; so much so, that when her father now 
talked of the time when she and Carleton should be one, she no 
longer tried to change the subject, or speak of it half-heartedly. 
She even gave encouragement to the old man, and gladdened his 
heart by her ready promises that they would carry out all his 
wishes and plans together. 

The grim tyrant was drawing very near to the brave old 
sailor’s side. Through the door of that house, never shut on 
suffering or want, death had stolen silently in. There were some 
few weeks of struggle before, to quote himself, the Admiral could 
be brought to haul down his flag ; and then, with the fancy that his 
ship was nearing land, giving a feeble cheer that he was safe in 
port, Jasper Hamlyn died. 

Weeks elapsed before Anne could realise her loss. In the face 
of war, her cousin wrote, he found it impossible, even for a day, 
to return home. Other relatives came, and at Carleton’s entreaty 
Anne consented to go away, and for a time stay with them. 

Some months went by before she returned to Ferrers, to 
learn that she was not the only one to whom sorrow had come. 
Dick Kellow, Susan George’s husband, returning from Yealmp- 
ton had been set on by a press gang and carried away, nobody 
could find out where; ‘and there was poor Susan looking for, soon, 
a baby to be born and she up to the horrid old farmhouse all alone, 
with no one but her father near her, and he, by reason of having 
the whole of the work to do, always away.’ 

Full of sympathy, Anne decided to write at once to Carleton 
telling him this sad tale, and begging that he would set some 
enquiries afloat, so that they might discover the whereabouts of 
the hapless man. 

But, before her kindly project could be carried out, the news of 
a terrible catastrophe had reached them. Kellow, hitherto the 
most stolid of quiet men, after being dragged off to a cutter in 
the Sound, had been transferred with the rest of the party to the 
* Loyalty,’ then at the Nore. 

From the time of his setting foot in the ship Kellow had dis- 
played more than ordinary insubordination, culminating at length 
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in his striking his superior officer, Lieutenant Hamlyn. And it 
being felt that, in the face of much want of discipline, firm measures 
were necessary, Kellow had been immediately tried and sentenced 
to be hanged on board his ship, and his body set up on a gibbet 
on shore to dangle in chains, as a warning to those inclined to 
follow his example. 

The news of this tragedy stunned the quiet villagers, to whom 
both these men were known; but quick on its heels another 
disaster came. Susan, struck down by the fatal tidings, was 
immediately taken ill. For forty-eight hours life and death 
battled for her; but, as the dawn was breaking cn the third day, 
overtaxed nature gave in and she died, leaving her stricken father 
half-maddened, and a baby girl vigorous and strong as if the 
whole world was waiting to give her welcome. 

From Kellow’s death, and this baby’s birth, Anne Hamlyn 
dated all the unhappiness and disappointments which befell her. 
Carleton, in anguish, he said, at having caused a fellow-creature to 
lose his life, all but “ran mad with grief”; and when he learnt 
that the news had killed Susan, those about him positively feared 
that his reason would be shaken. 

Hoping that excitement or change might do some good, and 
not wishing that his real state should get known abroad, lest the 
men should exult in the mental torture of the officer, Lieutenant 
Hamlyn was kept for months almost a prisoner on board the 
‘Loyalty,’ which then formed one of the fleet cruising in the 
Channel. 

His daring, courage, the reckless way in which he seemed to 
court danger, were tested during the frequent engagements which 
took place while in active pursuit of the enemy ; and in the reports 
of his captain his name had such frequent honourable mention, 
that he received his promotion, and was made commander of a 
sloop of war, the ‘Selim,’ ordered to cruize off Cape Finisterre. 

From the day of this terrible occurrence Captain Hamlyn 
never ceased imploring Anne, to mitigate as far as she possibly 
could the sorrows of George and the unfortunate baby. 

He begged that some woman might be found who would act as 
mother to the child, and whatever the cost, he was only too desirous 
to bear the burden of it. 

Anne was to arrange all his business matters for him, to manage 
the estate, to sell, to pay, to do whatever in her eyes seemed best 
until his return. Asregarded the house, that of course she would 
not think of leaving, but let things go on exactly as they always 
had done; ifany alteration should be needed, all could be attended 
to when he came home. 
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The tenor of his letters up to the present time were echoed 
words of those that had come then; Captain Hamlyn always 
wrote as if he might be expected any day; but though nearly 
twenty years had gone by, and Anne and he had met several times 
elsewhere, since the morning he left to join the ‘ Loyalty’ he had 
never set foot in Ferrers. 

“°Twas well for him he hadn’t,” George was formerly known to 
say; for, to the great scandal of the villagers, the man persisted 
in calling Carleton Hamlyn a murderer. 

In the first instance some toleration was shewn to what was 
looked on as the frenzy of a father. But as time went on, instead 
of bearing himself respectably, ‘and listening to the well-meant 
platitudes of church and chapel, George continued to give vent to 
oaths and swearing, calling down curses on the head of one, who, 
if it had been through him that Kellow lost his life, was most 
assuredly the innocent cause of it. For, on account of his knowing 
something of the young fellow, Mr. Hamlyn had tried to hush 
the matter up, as was proved upon the trial, begging for the 
culprit’s life, as if it had been his own; and wanting to make 
out to everybody present there, that being seized and dragged off 
to sea away from wife and home had turned the poor wretch’s 
brain. Afterwards, too, when Susan was gone, could mortal 
man do more than he had done—offering, through Miss Anne, 
to provide for the child, and to bear the expenses of the funeral, 
and put a headstone up to Susan’s name? That showed the 
sort of father George must be, to refuse the offer of a decent grave 
for the poor soul, and to rant and rave like any untied tiger, 
if you so much as named the Hamlyns’ kindness to him. Had 
he been drunk, there would have been some excuse for him; for 
drink was tolerated as a natural resource for a man to drown 
his sorrows in. But George remained as sober as a judge; and 
the vengeance he swore, the hatred he expressed, the refusal to 
listen to religious consolation from anybody, tried the patience 
and hardened the hearts of his neighbours, until they finally came 
to the conclusion, that such impiety and rebellion must be the 
result of his having previously done something awful, and 
therefore what had happened was a judgment fallen on him from 
the Almighty’s hand. 

The baby, had it not been for Anne’s covert care, would have 
perished from neglect and want. Its grandfather seemed to hate 
its very sight, and the first years of its infant life passed in being 
handed from one to the other, nobody caring for or paying heed 
to it. 

How George contrived to live, no one could tell; and, there 
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seeming to be a mystery about him, people began to regard him 
with suspicion. He was for ever roaming the sea-shore; he had 
patched up an old worn-out boat, and in it he would go out when 
few else cared to venture. Many a time those who watched him 
afar, now hidden in the angry sea, now riding over the crested 
billows, asserted that he would venture once too often ; but, let the 
tempest rage as it might, George always contrived to weather the 
storm and to come safe to land. Finding the half-tumbled-down 
farm-house—out of which no one had ever turned him—incon- 
veniently far from the dangerous element in which he took his 
pastime, George by degrees removed the few scanty pieces of 
furniture to the shelter of the ruined house, which has been 
described as situated in Fairstoke Bay. The toil of turning this 
house into a habitable dwelling seemed to afford relief to the 
miserable man. Gradually he appeared less wild-looking, evinced 
a sort of pride in the shelter he had contrived, and his grand- 
daughter, whom, to the scandal of everybody, he had called, after 
the ship her father suffered in, Loyalty, being by this time five 
years old, he brought the child to live with him. 

Many changes had been wrought around during the years 
which had since then passed. Jake George could not be known as 
the same man he was when the heavy troubles just related fell 
upon him. By degrees his circumstances seemed to become 
better, and yet the absence of any visible proof of gaining his 
livelihood remained the same. What people did see did not tend 
to raise him in their opinion. He bred gamecocks, which he sold, 
although no one could say to whom; and most of the men held 
in bad odour in the villages made “The Cot,” as he had dubbed 
his dwelling, their rendezvous. 

With this history of her parents, her grandfather, and her 
surroundings, was it to be wondered at, that the carefully-brought- 
up, respectable Roger Coode should try to crush his love, and tear 
the image of Loyalty from out his heart and memory? It was 
for this reason he had banished himself from her, and from his 
home. Now that he had returned, the question was: Would pride 
or love gain the victory ? 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue morning after his return home Roger did not make his ap- 
pearance until, for him, a very late hour. The night had been 
long and sleepless. It must have been near the dawn before he 
closed his eyes. 


Mrs. Coode had passed a night as wakeful as her son, but she 
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was of an age when morning restlessness is a sure sequence to 
mental disturbance; therefore it was in reality a positive relief to 
get up, and try to lose herself in the distraction of her house 
duties, 

The breakfast was ready when Roger came down, full of excuses 
for the laziness which had made him so late. 

Mrs Coode never breathed a word that on the previous night she 
had heard him return home; she neither asked questions about his 
walk nor its object ; and Roger, satisfied that she simply imagined 
he had strolled, smoking his pipe, along the Lees and back, did 
not affect the talkativeness he would have deemed necessary had 
he seen that her curiosity was excited, 

“T expect for a bit everything ’Il seem a little strange, Roger,” 
Mrs. Coode began, the breakfast being over, and her son evidently 
undecided as to how he should dispose of his time. ‘Two years 
and more to sea must make it hard to realise you’re on the land 
again.” 

“Yes, I was just beginning to wonder what I should set myself 
to do.” 

“The life don’t appear to have disagreed with you,” continued 
Mrs. Coode ; “ though I trust in mercy you haven’t no thought of 
going no long voyages again.” 

Roger laughed. 

“Come come,” he said, “ you must give me time to shake down. 
I haven't hardly been properly brought to my moorings yet. One 
thing I know, and that is, I don’t want to go so far nor so long 
away from mother again.” 

She gave back the look of affection with which Roger was 
regarding her. 

“ Ah, it does me good to hear you say that. I dare say there’s 
lots more besides me who, if the king’s ships waited to be manned 
till the mothers sent their sons aboard ’em, ’ud have a poor crew 
to fight the Frenchmen with.” 

Roger had got up and had gone to the window, where he stood 
looking across to the opposite side. 

It was low water—an ebb tide—the bed of the river was almost 
dry. Amid the mud and washed-up weed a flock of ducks were 
feasting, quack, quacking their delight as they went along under 
shore. In front of the house some boys and men were digging 
for bait. In the angle, on the other side, close by the water’s 
edge, stood the little public-house of Fairstoke, with its painted 
sign of a swan; facing it on this side, but higher up the shore, 
was the Ferrers inn, the Crown, the independent mind of both 
villages being shewn in each having its own church, carrier, shop, 
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and public-house. In this latter case Fairstoke had the ad- 
vantage; for while Ferrers was content with one house of call, 
Fairstoke, in addition to the quiet Swan, had the uproarious Cat 
and Fiddle, kept by the disreputable Hockaday. 

It was towards this evil-spoken-of hostelry that Roger’s 
thoughts were straying. He was recalling the gossip his mother 
had repeated—that Loyalty was known to be “carrying on” 
with Hockaday’s son, and had been heard to sing songs among the 
men assembled at the Cat and Fiddle. 

“T b’lieve I'll go and take a bit of a turn over to Fairstoke, 
mother. Charley Edmonds’ folks lives there, and I promised I'd 
look ’em up when I got back home.” 

“ Ah, he was the poor soul who got killed through fallin’ from 
the mizen top,” said Mrs. Coode sympathetically. 

“ Yes, but before he died, though, he’d both his legs took off, and 
his shoulder set, and his collar-bone, too.” 

“ Dear heart!” 

“The doctors knowed it was no good; they said from the first 
he was a dead man; but Charley was very much respected among 
‘em, and I think they wanted him to feel they was like doin’ 
somethin’ for him.” 

“Um!” said Mrs. Coode; “I likes to hear of them that’s like 
that to poor dears away from their homes.” 

“T was in the sick bay myself at the time,” added Roger, “ so 
seed the whole of it from first to last; and that’s what makes me 
fancy they'll like to have a jaw with me.” 

“Tm sure they will; “twould be all the comfort in life if 
"twas my case to know that everything that could be had bin 
done. Yes, you go to once, my dear ; ’tis a act of charity.” 

“What are you goin’ to be up to?” 

“Oh, now, don’t you never mind about me; I’ve got the dinner 
to see after ; and so long as you’re home by ha’-past twelve to eat 
it, I don’t ask to see your face till then.” 

Roger put on his hat and went to the door, his mother following 
him so far. 

“The voss is clear,” she said, “ if you mean to cross there.” 

And after he had gone she went to the wall which separated 
the narrow road from the garden, and stood watching him until 
he had passed over the voss, as the stepping-stones are called 
which at low tide unite the two villages together. 

Satisfied thus far, she had begun some domestic occupation, 
when an apparently recognised tap at the door made her call out 
“Come in.” “Ah!” she said, with satisfaction, “I thought ’twas 
you. I was wonderin’ whether you mightn’t run downthismornin’.” 
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“Td got it in my heart to come down last night,” said the 
new-comer, smiling. ‘“ Only I thought that would never do, and it 
your first evenin’, and all.” 

“T won’t tell you you wouldn’t have been welcome,” and Mrs. 
Coode nodded cordially ; “and I think I may own that that’s more 
than I’d say to any other body.” 

Phcebe}Rowe, for it was she, shewed that she was fully alive to 
the compliment paid her. 

“ You're always so kind, Mrs. Code,” she said. ‘ When father’s 
praisin’ up what I do, I often thinks ’tis to Mrs. Coode his praise is 
due. I b’lieve Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tammy is a little bit put out 
now and then, for father’s very outspoken, you know, and he will 
say what he thinks, and he does think ever so much about you.” 

“Tf your aunt is just in their thoughts of me, Phebe, they 
knows I’ve never been the one to interfere with or upset anything 
they might have learned you; although there’s a right way and a 
wrong of doin’ everything in this world, and—well, I can’t say 
their ways would ever be mine.” 

“No, certainly not,” said Phoebe, in a conciliatory tone. 
“ However, to do ’em justice, they’re never the ones to deny that 
many of the things I do is all along of your showin’. |’eople 
often goes on about me being so handy, and they can’t think how 
it is, but I could tell ’em, and so could aunts, too.” 

“A motherless girl, Phoebe, ought, under the hand of Provi- 
dence, to be the care of every woman; but there! you can’t 
expect two old maids who never had no childern of their own to 
feel the same as I may. Added to which there’s two sorts to try 
and learn; the one, ll take it all in, and on the other ’tis all 
throwed away. Nobody can tell that better than I can. I’ve 
only to cast my eyes on you and on Loyalty.” 

Pheebe heaved a profound sigh. “Ain’t it a thousand pities,” 
she said; “and you so kind to her, and all.” 

“Well, I don’t know about kind,” said Mrs. Coode, whose 
conscience did not permit her to appropriate anything beyond 
that ske considered her due. “I’ve strove to show her her 
duty, and when I’ve seed her doin’ wrong, she’s heard of it from 
me; but you know, Phebe, that doesn’t suit every one; there 
must be good seed in the heart before we can bear to be told our 
faults meekly, and that seed hasn’t yet found its way to Loyalty 
George.” 

«Tis very disheartenin’, though, when anybody’s like that; and 
Loyalty should’remember there isn’t many as’ll take that trouble, 
and ought to try and learn all she can—a girl with no father 
nor mother to look to.” 
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“ Well, I don’t know that that need be much of a concern to 
her,” said Mrs. Coode dryly. 

“No, I know, not the father; but the mother was different, 
wasn’t she? Is’pose you recollects her? Aunt Tishy says she 
minds seein’ her very well.” 

“Oh, I dessay,” said Mrs. Coode stiffly; “ but I was never the 
one to be runnin’ off to these revels and raree-shows they used 
to have goin’ on then. If I was needed for sickness or sorrow, 
people knew where to find me. I was as great a stay-at-home in 
them days as I am now.” 

“ Aunt Tishy,” continued Pheebe, “ don’t* know that she’d ia’ 
dwelt in her memory so; only when everybody was talkin’ up 
*bout he bein’ hung, and she struck with death at hearin’ of it, 
they recalled her as bein’ the one who'd ha’ wore the long ear- 
drops to Miss Anne’s party.” 

Mrs. Coode nodded her head solemnly. “ Yes,” she said, 
emphasizing her remark by fixing her eyes on Phebe, “and 
them’s the same eardrops you may see on Loyalty now;” and 
after pausing to allow for due horror at her statement, she added : 
“The first time she came into my sight with ’em in, it made my 
blood run cold; it seemed downright awful to me for anybody 
who'd had a parent hung to go and trick theirselves out with 
things like them in their ears.” 

“Tt might be that she didn’t think,” began Phoebe. 

“Didn’t think!” echoed Mrs. Coode scornfully ; “if so, and 
she’d no thought for herself, after listenin’ to me she know’d 
what I for one thought of her.” 

“ And did she seem to mind? ” 

“Mind! She flew out like a young turkey cock; and ’twas 
gabble, gabble, gabble, one word a top of another, "bout their 
bein’ her mother’s and her gran’mother’s, and I don’t know who’s; 
only,” and here Mrs, Coode made a stop, “ I thought I caught the 
words of their bein’ French.” 

“No?” exclaimed Phosbe—“TI never !” 

“T don’t vouch for it, you know, but I’m pretty sure that’s what 
she said; and I’ve heard before ’bout the old gran’father bein’ 
thought to be a Jersey man. If ’tis so, why it’s all accounted for, 
as you may say—her ways and that,” she added in explanation. 
*“T’ve heerd my poor husband tell—’twas peace, and he traded to 
France, you know—how that the women there was as boid as brass, 
laughin’ and singin’ and makin’ so free ; and at night times they’d 
come all of ’em out into the streets and stand about ’mongst the 
men, holdin’ forth and havin’ their say, with long eardrops in 
their ears and gold trinklets round their necks, but not a bit o” 
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nothin’ on their heads, more like a passel o’ Liberty Street women 
than decent females.” 

“T expects then that that’s how it is;” and Phoebe looked con- 
templative. ‘I wonder if many of ’em’s like she? All weathers 
seems the same with her. She’s out sunshine or shower, wet or dry. 
And yet her skin’s fairly dazzling; and her eyes, don’t she look out 
of ’em—oh, my!” and Phoebe turned up her own blue orbs, which 
might have belonged to a wax doll, in a feeble endeavour to convey 
her rival’s expression. 

“ There! be quiet, do,” exclaimed Mrs. Coode sharply ; “ I haven’t 
got no patience with it. I declare ’tis ridic’lous to hear people 
cryin’ up that girl’s beauty. ‘ Handsome isas handsome does’ was 
the motto o’ my day ; but that seems completely lost sight of now.” 

Phoebe sat without making any answer. 

“She’s got of late so much better-lookin’,” she said, continuing 
the subject uppermost in her mind. “ Mr. Yabsley was remarkin’ 
it only last Thursday, when they was up to aunt’s, drinkin’ tea; 
he said it didn’t seem feasible that a evil heart could go with 
such an enticin’ countenance.” 

“Then I’m very sorry I wasn’t there, Phebe, to tell him that 
such a remark was very out of place in the mouth of a Christian 
minister. It wouldn’t have been the first time, and I dare say it 
won’t be the last, that Mr. Yabsley’s heard the truth from me ; and 
there’s others I could name as would be only actin’ proper if 
they used the same measure of plain speakin’ with Mr. Yabsley 
that I do—in which case Mr. Yabsley would be found to be a very 
different man.” 

“Oh, I’m sure when he said it he didn’t mean any harm by it,” 
pleaded Pheebe, perfectly aware that the thrust given was meant 
for her aunts; “but we just happened to be talkin’ about Roger 
and his comin’ home.” 

“Bout Roger !—my son! And what call, I should like to know, 
was there for mixin’ up his name with Loyalty’s in any way. 
Well, I’m sure, ’tis a pity people can’t mind their own businesses ; 
it ’ud become ’em far better !” 

Phoebe saw that she had committed an error. “Oh, but Mrs. 
Coode,” she said soothingly, “ everybody knows what a interest 
your Roger takes in her, and that ’twas through his askin’ that 
you've showed yourself so kind since he’s been gone. I’m sure I for 
one have thought ever so much more of him for it—it ain’t many 
young men would have acted that way towards a young girl.” 

“My Roger, Phebe, ain’t one of your common order.” Mrs. 
Coode was a trifle mollified. 

“No, I know that. I wonder if he’s seed her yet ?” 
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“Seed her! Why, no!” Mrs. Coode was about to exclaim ; 
but at the moment of saying the words something checked her. 
“Seed her!” she repeated. “Good gracious on the maid, why 
he only comed home yesterday.” 


Cuarrer IX. 


CHrEreD by the sympathy of her staunch friend Dunchy, 
Loyalty, after leaving Roger on the previous night, hastened 
towards the despised dwelling that was to her home—the only 
home she had ever had or known. 

“A pigstye of a place,” Mrs. Coode had called it ; and so it had 
seemed to her conventional orderly eyes. What a shock would 
have run through the matron could she have realized that many 
who would not have turned their heads to look at her house with 
its square four-windowed whitewashed exterior would have gone 
into ecstasy at sight of “The Cot,” and in comparison with the 
glories of her cherished parlour would have pronounced its single 
living room—kitchen, workshop, often boat-house, combined—a 
positive picture. 

Jake George had been known as a man who never spared his 
labour, and in turning the old ruin he had found to serviceable 
account he had taxed all his resources. 

In early years faults might have been found with the domestic 
arrangements ; but since Loyalty had grown older and money was 
more plentiful there was nothing in its cleanliness and little in 
its comfort to find much fault with. 

True, its two inhabitants had been nursed amid hardships and 
exposure. The sea was the natural element of both, they 
regarded it as others do the land; the pebbled shore was their 
garden, rocks and seaweed were as trees and flowers. 

Whenever the old man indulged in the bitterness of reflection, 
called forth, as it always was, by grudging admiration of his 
granddaughter, he stirred up the fire of his smouldering hatred 
by recalling the banishment he had suffered for her mother’s sake. 
For years of Susan’s life he had not dared to go near the sea, 
although the passion to be on it had made him say: “If I was to 
die, no shoving me into a pit underground; have a good stone 
tied to my neck, and put me into a boat. Take her out so far as 
they'll go, and overboard with me.” 

At the time, those who heard him say this regarded it as idle 
talk in the man; but later on it was raked up and repeated as 
proof of their suspicions, and evidence of his profanity. 

His old wound, although it had left him lame, and therefore 
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safe from the press-gang, as being of no use in the Navy, interfered 
but little with his dexterity in a boat. Still there were times 
when he suffered much pain in his leg, and in the shoulder, which 
had had a thrust in it; and at these periods it was that Loyalty’s 
education had begun. 

When it was going to be dirty weather, and a strong south-east 
wind was on, these pains, and, what was worse, a sort of weakness 
in the affected limbs, would attack him suddenly. And as it was 
mostly these sort of times he was depended on, the best thing he 
could do was to make the “ young baggage” handy. 

The first approach to a kind speech which Loyalty could 
remember her grandfather had ever made her, was after an 
excursion of this kind ; and then, as if in excuse, he had muttered 
something about a drop of his blood being in her, “ in spite of the 
father,” and the child’s heart had burnt with anger, and she had 
pushed away the food which out of reward he had given her— 
had she not enough to endure from the children’s taunts whenever 
she went to the village, or they came out to the Bay there, 
crying after her “Gibbet, gibbet,” dancing in front of her, 
holding a something knotted round their necks, in ghastly carica- 
ture of some one hanging? Must even her own grandfather fling 
this same disgrace at her? 

None knew, for there was no one to tell, the indignities thrust 
upon the hapless outcast. The women, who called their children 
away if she but drew near, had no thought that they were wound- 
ing the sensitive child. Devoid of sentiment or imagination 
themselves, they credited her with none. Dick, Betsy, Tom, Mary 
Jane were told they were to come in and not to keep bad company ; 
and if by chance they rebelled, it was to be warned that they’d 
better “mind theyselves” and be good, or else “ You'll all get 
hung, like her father was, and then the devil ‘Il have ee.” 

The offence for which poor Dick suffered was lost sight 
of by many—it might as well have been for housebreaking or 
murder. In those days the cause little mattered, so long as 
the poor dangling bones served to rattle and inspire wholesome 
fear. 

“Mother,” Roger Coode had said one day, many years before, 
when he was a boy, “if you could but listen to old Jake George’s 
little maid! Oh, ain’t she a reg’lar young tiger! And the way 
she jaws is like anything!” 

“*Does she? What for?” 

Mrs. Coode had wished to seem interested in what her son 
was saying, but did not remove her eyes from her flying needle. 

“Cos all the boys and maids about runs after her, callin’ that 
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her father was hanged, and his bones is danglin’ still; and they 
rattles a noise, you know, and flings mud and stones, and anything 
they can pick up, at her.” 

“T hopes you haven’t nothin’ to do with such ?” 

Roger did not answer. 

Putting down her work, Mrs. Coode said: “Roger, *twould 
grieve my heart sore if I thought my boy, ’t ’as pleased Almighty 
God to make healthy and strong, and gived the blessings of 
respectable parents to, was houndin’ a poor, weak, miserable child, 
who can’t help in no ways what Satan put into the heart of her 


father to do, afore ever she saw the light, or drawed the breath 
of life.” 


Roger didn’t speak. 

“Tis the duty of a man, and such a man as I hope to see you 
grow to, to stand up for all that is in distress. Your father was 
no pattern, nor without his faults in many ways; but where a 
female was concerned, he was as bold as a lion or a British sailor, 
Roger, which in courage means the same thing.” 

“T never throwd no stones,” said Roger, not meeting his 
mother’s eyes. 

“No, I hope not; even the Jews couldn’t go that far, though 
they’d got ’em ready in their hands, and was itching to let fling ; 
but when our Saviour said, only if so be they had no sin their- 
selves, they was forced to turn tail and slink away.” 

“Mother,” and Roger raised his head, “I won’t never do it 
again.” 

«That’s right, my boy;” and Mrs. Coode said no more. 

Some weeks later Roger had returned to tea, which he partook 
of in silence. At the end of the meal he said suddenly: “I gived 
Joe Ryder a reg’lar wallopin’ to-day, mother.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Mrs. Coode. “ Why, he’s ever so much 
bigger boy than you?” 

“Yes, I know; but he throwed stones, and that, at Jake 
George’s little maid, and I told him to leave off, and he wouldn’t. 
So I said what I’d do, and when he hoved another, I let at ’un.” 

“Come, come,” said the mother, anxious for her boy’s safety, 
“that won't do. I don’t approve of no fightin’ one among the 
other.” 


“ But you said I was to stand up for her, and see she wasn’t 
put upon?” 

Mrs. Coode, like many another mentor, was perplexed between 
principle and practice. : 


“Oh, well,” she said, by way of getting out of the difficulty, 
“T don’t s’pose he'll do it again.” 
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“No, I don’t expect he will: I sent’un home with a black eye, 
and his nose bleedin’.” 

“ My dear life! Whatever did his mother say ?” 

“That as soon as it stopped, her’d give ’un a good hidin’ for 
lettin’ hisself be mauled by a little chap like me.” 

The philosophy of Mrs. Ryder comforted Mrs. Coode. 

“He’s a coward, that Joe Ryder,” said Roger. “I can see 
through ’un now.” 

“Oh, well, don’t you begin braggin’,” and Mrs. Coode dropped 
the subject; but Roger, reminded perhaps by sundry bruises 
and sore places where the skin was knocked off, said to her 
later on— 

“Ts that what you think father ’ud ha’ done?” 

“ Father!” 

“Yes; would he ha’ tooked a maid’s part, and pitched into 
anybody when he was a boy ?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Coode, “to that I can’t give no answer. I 
didn’t know father when he was a boy, and a good job in some 
ways if I hadn’t knowed him as a man neither ; for, ’ceptin’ ’twas 
to leave you to me, Roger, he wasn’t much of a comfort as a 
husband to me.” 

Roger asked no more questions, but from that date he felt a 
more tender interest in this father, who had been brave, and stood 
up for the weak and those who couldn’t fight for themselves, and 
he resolved that this should be his character. Therefore he rather 
put himself in the way of meeting Loyalty, that he might have 
the chance of protecting and defending her. 

And when the two came across each other, and none of the 
tormentors were nigh, the child stopped, eyeing her young 
champion with the look of a timid, grateful animal, while Roger, 
with bashful awkwardness, gave her a nod of his head, and then 
ran away. 

The next time they met, a lean arm stretched itself in his 
direction, its hand offered him a couple of shells, on that coast 
rarely met with. And after this came a long spell of winter, 
that year very severe; and the spring was well advanced before 
the children ventured up on the cliffs again. Then, one day, 
watching evidently for him, Roger saw Loyalty. She beckoned 
him over, and displayed to his wondering eyes a tiny young fox, 
which, covered with the skirt of her frock, she was hiding in her 
bosom. 

The fox was for him; but what could Roger do with it? He 
could not take it home, his mother would scout the idea ; and yet 
to possess a fox—a fox of his own—the thought was delightful to 
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a boy. She could keep it—she, Loyalty, knew where—and when- 
ever he wanted it she would bring it to him; it would always be 
his ; and when he could keep it himself, he could have it to take 
away. 

This common interest and secret tended to greatly advance the 
intimacy ; and when the novelty of the fox began to pall, another 
ambition had come to Roger, the rage for birds’ eggs, and Loyalty 
risked life and limb to rob the nests for him; and Roger, who had 
begun his sea life, and was being taught the secrets of his craft 
by the captain of a barque which went crabbing and pilcharding 
and piloting about the coast, returned at intervals, short or long, 
to always find some fresh addition hoarded up by Loyalty which 
she gave him to add to his store. So the years crept along, he 
grown a lad, she still a child, the gap between their ages seeming 
wider than it at first had been. Few noticed the girl, or took any 
interest in what she did; the evil reputation of her grandfather 
had become more confirmed. Without doubt he was mixed up 
with some smuggling transactions to which certain individuals in 
both villages were known to show favour, especially the landlord 
of the “Cat and Fiddle,” Hockaday, generally regarded as go- 
between for the principal receivers. 

Very seldom had Roger been down to “ The Cot,” although in 
pursuance of his hobby the cliffs on both sides of the river were 
equally familiar to him. Loyalty also roamed at large over them 
all; there was not a track or path but was known to her. From 
her early years she had climbed where others feared to look 
over, and she often pointed to places where she had got eggs, 
the sight of which, picturing her, a girl, there, made Roger 
shudder. 

Loyalty was thirteen when she saved Roger’s life. The cir- 
cumstance would have soon passed from her mind, but it was 
destined to greatly change and give colour to her whole life 
after. Roger, never effusive or given to say much about his own 
actions or concerns, although on the evening of its occurrence he 
mentioned the risk he had run, and the danger he had been in, 
to his mother, said little more. 

Glad of an occasion to point a warning, Mrs. Coode made the 
most of her opportunity ; and her homily being apparently listened 
to, she considered the matter finished. In giving his narration, 
Roger had mentioned his rescuer; but of this, except to 
express wonder, Mrs. Coode had taken no notice. Somewhat 
surprised, knowing, as she did, her son’s character, to find 
that during several days he continually returned to the same 
story, repeating some of the incidents, and thereby showing 
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that the event had made an unusual impression on his mind, 
she was further startled, on accompanying him for a walk, 
which on the following Sunday afternoon he had asked her to 
take as a favour, to find him leading the way to the spot he had 
told her of. 

“‘T want you to look over, mother,” and he led her to the brink 
of the precipice. ‘ Now—down there—do you see where the ledge 
over that mound that looks like grass is broken away ?—and the 
slate that sticks out hangs over the sea? That’s where I'd got 
to, and she hauled me up from——” 

Taking in with a glance the danger of the situation Mrs. Coode’s 
head reeled, she clutched Roger tightly as she drew back terrified. 

“My dear, dear boy, s’posin’ I’d lost you; oh, what shouldI do! 
The Lord forgive me for not feelin’ grateful enough to Him. 
We’ve never properly bowed the knee in thanks to Him together, 
Roger.” 

“No, I thought you didn’t rightly know—and no more we 
haven’t thanked Loyalty ; she managed somehow to do it—but if 
I'd gone, she must have gone too, mother.” 

“Tl go to once, right down there, to see her; there’s nothin’ I 
can do too much for what she’s done. To think,” and she raised 
her eyes and then shut them tightly, “I might be childless now! 
Oh, Lord, Lord, spare me!” 

Seeing how this realisation of the fact had agitated her, Roger 
laid his hand soothingly on her shoulder. 

“ There’s no call for you to go down, and anyways you couldn't 
this afternoon, ’tis too far. She'd think ever so much more 
if you was to ask her up to see you, and ’twould be much 
better.” 

“Tell her she’s to come whenever and as often as she likes to,” 
said Mrs. Coode heartily. 

“ You'll have to name a day, or else she won’t come at all. She’s 
not been brought up like other folks’ maidens, and you mustn’t pay 
no heed to her ways, or take notice of her clothes, ’cos I know 
they’re poor to what you’re accustomed to.” 

“Why, how comes it that you know allthis?” Mrs. Coode asked 
the question anxiously, not on account of Loyalty, that thought 
never occurred to her; but Jake George was a man with a bad 
name, who was said to keep bad company. 

“Oh,” said Roger simply, “because since that time when I 
thrashed Joe Ryder for throwing things at her she’s never forgot, 
but used to bring me shells and birds, and has saved up eggs, and 
that. Why I’ve often told you, when you've asked me, that ‘ Jake 
George’s little maid got it for me.’ ” 
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“T dessay ; that’s the way with me. You often says things, and 
I’m thinkin’ of somethin’ else and pay no attention; but it shows 
that the poor thing’s got a grateful heart, and I’m sure, after this, 
if there’s anything that I can do for her I'll do it, and only too 
glad to. My dear, oh, Roger! don’t ever go to risk your precious 
life agen; think of your mother.” 

“Twas of you I thought then,” he said a little huskily. ‘“ Never 
fear, I sha’n’t ever do the same again—you don’t ketch me twice 
bein’ so foolhardy.” 

At Roger’s entreaty Loyalty consented to go and see his 
mother, and as some explanation was necessary to account for 
the advent of such an unusual visitor, the story of Roger’s rescue 
became generally known. Phcebe Rowe was told of it, who told it 
to Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tabby ; it was spoken of to Mrs. Yabsley, 
who mentioned it to her husband, suggesting that an allusion in 
his sermon on Sunday to “ the only son of his mother and she a 
widow ” would be taken kindly. 

“ And the poor child, what of her?” said Mr. Yabsley. 

“Oh, Mrs. Coode’s going to have her up to see her.” 

“‘ Well, then, let her come here to see me.” 

“She’s that old George’s granddaughter, down at “The Cot,” 
you know,” explained Mrs. Yabsley hastily ; “a man who’s known 
about for a very evil-liver.” 

“Well, Mary, and if so, that doesn’t alter the case in any way. 
About the sheep that are safe in fold the shepherd’s mind is easy; 
the wanderers, my dear, they that are astray, they ought to be his 
care. ‘The Cot!’” and he heaved a sigh—* tis a long time ago— 
many years—since I was down that way. My heart smites me, 
recollecting that I’ve omitted a duty.” 

“Now, for goodness gracious sake, Tobias, I hope you won’t be 
foolish and go piping off there.” Mr. Yabsley was a small, frail 
man, very delicate and weakly. “Duty! I can’t see why it 
should be your duty to go to such a out-of-the-way, breakneck 
place when the parish has got a rector, and he stout and strong, 
and fit to do the work of twenty. If such people as that old 
George chooses to live down there, well, let the rector visit him, 
then ; ’tis hard indeed if with two horses and a gig, and such a 
constitution as he’s got, he can’t look after somebody.” 

Mr. Yabsley smiled indulgently. 

“Why, Mary, that’s a new theory you’ve got hold of. Then the 
chapel is to have the saints, and the church is to take the sinners. 
No, no, that won’t do; I think I’d rather have it the other way 
about, my dear.” 

“ Well, have it which ways you like,” she said anxiously, “ only 
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don’t go over that perishing common to-day; and I'll ask Mrs. Coode 
about the little girl, and arrange for her to come here. P’r’apsif we 
all held her out a helping hand we might make something of her.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was through the combined efforts of Mrs. Coode, Mrs. Yabsley, 
and other matrons, that in both villages Loyalty began to be 
known. Her grandfather, although he affected and desired to 
sneer at the notice taken of her, could not divest himself of a 
secret pride and pleasure. 

“Here,” he said, one day, “you want a rig out of clothes. Ask 
some of ’em what they ought to be, and I'll pay the money 
for it.” 

Very timidly Loyalty had begged the advice of Roger’s mother— 
which was Mrs. Coode’s claim to her worship and admiration— 
and the widow had given her every assistance in her power, and 
had even disguised the shock received when she discovered that 
Loyalty was all but ignorant of the use of her needle. 

The first feeling that the girl wasn’t all a girl ought to be was 
discovered by Mrs. Coode when she found what a task it was for 
Loyalty to learn to sew; but ready obedience to all she was told to 
do, and an ear never weary of listening to the praises of “ my son 
Roger,” made Mrs. Coode for a long time in a measure lenient 
towards the young girl’s feelings. 

All the time this was going on Roger came and went—he was 
mate of a trawler now, and regarded as a man—and when he saw 
Loyalty he sometimes patronised and teased her, at other times 
paid her no notice. The fishing season had been a bad one, very 
little doing in Ferrers and Fairstoke ; the crabbing had barely paid ; 
and it was determined by the owners of some of the larger boats 
to send them to join the herring fleet on the coast of Scotland. 
Roger’s captain among others elected to go, and Roger went with 
him. They were absentsome months. An accident then happened 
to the vessel which further detained them, and it was on Roger's 
return from this prolonged voyage that he found Loyalty had 
stepped from a child into a woman. 

The metamorphosis, which had for long been going on under his 
eyes, seemed to him suddenly performed by a miracle. She was 
beautiful, and had clothes on such as other maidens wore, only 
she wore hers with a grace seemingly unknown tothem. Instead 
of going up as he always had—Roger seemed to lack the assurance 
to approach her—it was Loyalty who had all the self-possession, 
and Roger’s ensnared love fancied she desired to keep him ata 
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distance, Following on this came hot fits of jealousy, for others’ 
eyes besides Roger’s were open to Loyalty’s beauty. The bucolic 
admiration only showed itself in an open-mouthed stare and an 
inability to express its feelings; but there was another element in 
the neighbourhood far more dangerous—some few ne’er-do-weels, 
who had seen more of the world, and had learnt to use their 
tongues, and seize their opportunities. 

It was against these admirers that Mrs. Coode was the first to 
give warning, and Loyalty with good humour laughed at her 
mentor’s fears. 

Warn her against listening to the love of any man, when the 
one who had filled her heart when she was a tiny child was wholly 
and entirely enthroned there, and that one the speaker’s own son! 
Oh, if it was not for bashfulness, coyness, maiden shame, she had 
it in her to fling her arms around the widow’s neck, and tell her 
how she worshipped Roger. 

And while these thoughts were going on she smiled; and Mrs. 
Coode, who didn’t approve of “smilin’ when the word of warnin’ 
was being given,” said, in a tone which showed she was displeased : 
“There ain’t no call to titter and laugh, Loyalty; that ain’t at all 
pretty behaviour when I’m speakin’ ;” and thus the little rift began 
which was to stretch out into a widening gulf, the instant the 
mother had a suspicion that the arrow of love was pointing at her 
gon. 

As is the case in all communities, those placed on pedestals 
must enjoy much of their glory alone. Mrs. Coode, the pattern 
housewife, mother, neighbour, had few friends who really loved 
her; if they wanted advice or had sickness in their homes, they 
sought her. The doctor, in cases of danger, called her his right 
hand; the rector, in a house of mourning, invariably asked 
“Where’s Mrs. Coode?” But never was it known that any 
penitent, heartsore and weary, any mother quivering over a 
frail, prodigal, headstrong child, took her burden to Hepzibah 
Coode. She was devoid of pity for those who deviated from her 
standard of right and wrong, and denounced the love weak which 
many sins failed to destroy. Having given her opinion cf other 
young men, and shaken her head that Loyalty should be seen 
with them—“a girl whose forecomins ought to make her so 
careful and partickler”—it was honey to several, hitherto forced 
to submit to Mrs. Coode’s stings, to drop in their turn a little 
gall into her ear. They were surprised, they said, to see her 
Roger about so much with Loyalty George as he was. They 
supposed it would end in the two keeping company. They wouldn’t 
have expected that Mrs. Coode would have cared for it; if it had 
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been their case they should have been in a fine ways about their 
sons. 

In any matter in which her neighbours could triumph over 
her, or try to fling an accusation at her boy, Mrs. Coode possessed 
the courage and endurance of a Spartan. 

She could well understand, she replied, what a worry it would 
have been to those who were speaking to her, and only right that 
they should have felt anxiety; for few young men were what her 
Roger was; and when your trust had been broken, you did wise 
not to place it again. She humbly thanked the Lord that was 
not her case. Roger, as boy and man, had never given her one 
uneasy hour. She could trust him as well out of her sight as in 
it; and if those around had forgot the debt of gratitude owed to 
Loyalty by her and her son, she was glad to say that neither he 
nor she had let it slip their memory, and she wished them a 
good evening, and walked indoors. 

But the grain of seed had been sown—the birds of the air were 
already pecking at the fruit it bore. Mrs. Coode saw the risk 
Roger ran, and that she as his mother must warn him. 

And that evening she spoke very plainly and sensibly to her 
son, and Roger listened patiently, but he gave her no answer ; 
and by that the mother knew that the neighbours’ talk was not 
without foundation, and that the shadow of a trial, such as she 
had never dreamed of, was hovering over her. 

How she watched, after this, his coming-in and going-out, while 
seeming to pay no heed to him! She could have told to a 
mouthful whether he ate with his usual appetite; and not a 
shade on his countenance was lost on her. And while this 
surveillance was going on, Roger, racked and torn, was fighting 
the conflict between love and duty, until, on the evening of a 
day the whole of which he had been absent from home, he 
announced to her that he had gone to Plymouth and entered on 
board a king’s ship; that he should be, he fancied, absent two 
years, and they were to sail in about a fortnight’s time. 

Mrs. Coode, in spite of her anguish at parting with him, stifled 
her regret and forced back her tears, offering up thanks that 
her prayers had been heard, and her son vouchsafed strength to 
tear himself away. 

But the emotion to which she denied its natural outlet seemed 
to give strength to a new feeling which took possession of her— 
dislike, amounting to hatred, of Loyalty—a deep, bitter jealousy 
of the first living creature who had ever disputed with her her 
son’s heart. 


She had long known and realised the struggle it would one day 
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cost her to love and give welcome to a daughter-in-law, and this 
a daughter-in-law of her own creation, a model being, who would 
live by her rules, and clean and cook by her recipes; but to be 
ousted by a girl such as Loyalty, the object of pity to a few, the 
object of scorn to many! “It can’t be,” she exclaimed passion- 
ately, as she sat alone with her sorrow, “ that after all these years, 
standin’ as I do, respected, looked up to, I’m to be dragged down 
in my old days by his matin’ himself with such as she! Why, the 
dangle of the father’s body would be ever before my eyes, and the 
rattle of the gibbet chains in my ears. Oh, it must be a judgment 
on me; I ought never have mixed myself up with such limbs of 
Satan. I don’t doubt now but ’twas through his power she went 
down after him that day.” 

Mrs. Coode could not bring herself to say she wished he had 
been let fall over ; but she muttered “ Follow him to his grave— 
yes, before I’d see him marry her; twenty times I’d rather!” 

So that when Roger, with a suspicion of what was working 
within her, asked, at the hour of parting, his mother to cast an 
occasional eye on Loyalty, Mrs. Coode had to what she called 
“put it to herself” before she could give an answer. 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t do so; and,” he added, 
with his head half turned away, “’twould be better, and more 
what I should like, that both of us shouldn’t seem to draw off 
from her at once.” 

Believing that she thoroughly understood Roger’s nature, Mrs, 
Coode joyfully interpreted the explanation. Truthful to the 
backbone, her son, she knew, would not deceive her. He had 
grasped this fancy with a firm hand, resolved to root it from his 
bosom, and by this request he showed that he did not desire that 
Loyalty should even suspect its existence. 

“You may trust to me, Roger,” said the mother. “T'll do 
what is fair by her.” 

During the years of Roger’s absence, Mrs. Coode considered she 
had acted in strict accordance with the promise given. She had 
done that which was fair by Loyalty ; but oh, it was justice with- 
out mercy. Not a folly escaped her condemnation; the light- 
heartedness of the girl was sinfulness, her gaiety was forwardness, 
every remark she made drew down a rebuke, and Roger’s very 
name was tabooed. 

Mrs. Coode was a poor diplomatist; she very soon discovered 
to those about her the game she was playing, and Loyalty was 
not long in finding out that the bitterest enemy she had was 
Roger’s mother. 


Love seldom calls judgment to its aid, and a girl brought up 
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as Loyalty had been had no guide but the promptings of a very 
unruly nature. By turns wounded, infuriated, mortified by Mrs. 
Coode’s treatment, she resolved and succeeded in aggravating, 
defying, and shocking her. Others, too, were shocked by the 
reckless conduct of the young girl, in whom everything bad came 
to the surface ; the things she did were commented on, the things 
she said disapproved of, the words she used repeated, and Loyalty 
had the drawback of a ready tongue, with often a very rough edge 
to it. 

Without any one to give her a word of warning, never a soul 
speaking comfort, guidance, advice, the only love offered her 
given by those she shrank from or despised, the girl’s whole 
faith, heart, hope was set on Roger. She dated everything from 
the day he left, and fixed everything for the day when he would 
return. 

At length this joyful day had arrived. Roger was again back 
home. Loyalty had seen him, they had met, with the result 
which has been already shown. Loyalty’s whole happiness seemed 
overthrown, and her love buried beneath the ruin. 

Hurrying along, after parting at the ferry with Dunchy, she 
moaned drearily as she went, “‘ He doesn’t no longer love me; he 
doesn’t no longer care;” and then a sudden flame of anger would 
leap up within her, and she would cry: “’Tis his mother, ’tis all 
her doin’s; she ‘tis has set him agenst me, because o’ Phebe 
Rowe—Pheebe !” and she sighed disconsolately ; “ them’s the sort 
that men cares to go after—they as has got friends and a father 
respectable and well-to-do, with a proper home to ask ’em into. 
What have I got?” and she lifted up her streaming eyes, 
“ nothin’ to offer, nothin’ to give, only my own self, and a heart 
that’s willin’ to die for his love. All my belongin’s could but 
drag him down.” 

Overwhelmed by the immeasurable distance which like some 
great gulf had suddenly divided them, the girl stood stunned, 
until recollecting the necessity for her return, she ran on quicker 
than she had yet done. 

Half-way down the zig-zag path she spran~ on to a jutting 
rock, from which, by bending over, “The Cot” could be seen, 
distinguishable now by the light thrown out from its window. 
There were a few minutes’ irresolution, a movement forward, a 
halt; and then, overmastered by her emotion, she hastily turned, 
and clambered up to the perilous looking green mound called the 
Pulpit Rock, which juts out from above. 

“Taint of no use tryin’,” she exclaimed, as reaching the top she 
flung herself down ; “I can’t go in. If ere a one of ’em spoke 
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a word while I was this ways, I should do somethin’ desperate, 
I knows.” 

With her elbows on the grass, her two hands supporting her 
chin, she let her hot eyes rest on the sea. How smooth, how 
calm, how peaceful all looked around! Alone the moon sitill 
sailed in silvery glory, marking her way by a luminous trail of 
light. The sky was densely blue, a faintly visible star twinkling 
here and there. 

Up, beyond, further than eyes could see, was Heaven—the 
Heaven that when good people died they went to! A burst of 
scalding tears fell on the grass below. Oh that she had had 
some one to teach her to be good !—to give her hope of one day 
dwelling there. The quivering lips were dumb, the upraised 
eyes half-blinded still, the bosom rent by sobs, as in her great 
humility she ventured to offer up a prayer. And after a time 
her head sunk on the turf; and nestled there, she lay quiet and 
calm, until roused by the sound of voices coming from below. 
Then she got up, and waited to descend until the visitors at “The 
Cot” had gone on their way home. 

Stealing past her grandfather, who, if he saw her, made no sign, 
Loyalty reached her own room, went quickly to bed, and was soon 
in an untroubled sleep from which she did not awake until 
morning. 
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Che Romance of History. 
IL 
MASANIELLO. 


MasanIELLo was born at Amalfi in the year 1622. His father 
was a fisherman, and the child first saw the light among the nets 
and baskets of a little hut on the sea-coast. His birth was 
attended by an augury. It is said that an ancient monk, whose 
glittering eyes and snowy beard had gained for him, among the 
village folk, the reputation of a prophet, once visited the cottage, 
and having looked long upon the child as it lay asleep in its poor 
cradle, broke forth into a prediction that the boy would some day 
rise to more than kingly power, but that his empire would be 
brief and his fall sudden. The seer who uttered such a prophecy 
deserved his fame. The story of Masaniello—the most romantic 
story in the history of mankind—fulfilled the oracle; with what 
exactness, and by what events, we propose to call to mind. 

The boy was brought up to his father’s trade. When he was 
about his twentieth year he left Amalfi and crossed the bay to 
Naples. There he took a garret in a house which overhung a 
corner of the great market square; married a girl no richer than 
himself; and thenceforward every morning, as soon as the sun 
rose up behind the black peaks of Vesuvius, his boat was to be 
seen dancing over the blue waters of the bay. 

The life of a fisherman is hard and poor. Masaniello went 
barefooted. His dress was the common dress of the fishermen of 
Naples, loose linen trousers, a blue blouse, and a red cap. But 
his figure, though not tall, was striking ; his face was handsome ; 
his eyes black, large, and glittering; and there was about him a 
peculiar air of self-reliance, the index of a bold, capable, and fiery 
mind. 

For about four years he lived quietly; in poverty, yet not 
perhaps in discontent. But the Spanish Viceroys who ruled 
Naples, and who had long waxed fat upon the taxes, were yearly 
sucking deeper of the people’s blood. A tax was set on fish, a 
tax on flour, a tax on poultry, wine, milk, cheese, salt. At last 
a tax on fruit, the fare on which the lower classes chiefly lived, 
brought the city to the brink of a revolt. Yet it is probable that, 
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even then, without a leader, the popular excitement would have 
died away in empty threats and mutterings. At this crisis, the 
agents of the Government happened to fall foul of Masaniello. A 
basket of his fish which had not paid the tax was seized and 
carried to the castle. The same day his wife was stopped as she 
was carrying in her apron a small quantity of flour, was dragged 
to the receipt of custom, and being found to have no money, 
either to pay the duty or to bribe the agents, was locked up in a 
cell. 

They had better have hanged a hundred lazzaroni on the 
gibbet in the market-place. Masaniello was stung to madness. 
From that moment his sole thought was of revenge. 

The most tremendous weapon known to man was ready to his 
hand—a city on the verge of riot. His measures were soon taken. 
In appearance they were harmless, even trifling; but in truth 
they were most dexterously planned. He began by collecting in 
the market-place a knot of boys. To each of these he taught a 
phrase of words, and gave a little cane, bearing on the top a 
streamer of black linen, like a flag. Soon five hundred, and at 
last two thousand, of these volunteers, were going up and down 
the city. In the hovels of the lazzaroni, among the stalls of the 
fruit-sellers, before the gates of the toll-houses, under the 
windows of the Spanish nobles, everywhere their slender ensigns 
fluttered, and the pregnant words were heard: “‘ God be with us, 
and Our Lady, and the King of Spain! But down with the 
Government, the fruit-tax, and the devil!” 

Masaniello’s scholars made a vast sensation. A few of the 
spectators mocked and jeered; but the seed was scattered in no 
stony soil. It sprang up and flourished; and in three days it 
was ready to bear fruit. 

It was Sunday, July 7th, in the year 1647. The day was the 
festival of Our Lady of the Carmes, a day which had for centuries 
been held in celebration of an ancient victory achieved against 
the Moors. It was the custom on that day to erect in the market- 
place a wooden castle, which was defended by a company of boys, 
while another company, half-naked and painted red, with turbans 
on their heads, in imitation of the Moors, assailed its battlements 
with a storm of apples, melons, cucumbers, and figs. This 
spectacle, which usually ended in a free fight and uproar, was, 
as might have been expected, excessively popular among the lower 
classes ; and that morning, at the hour at which the fruit-growers 
from the villages began, as usual, io pour into the city, the square 
was already thronged with thousands of spectators. 

The performance had not yet begun; the crowd was waiting, 
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idle and unemployed, ready to welcome any manner of excitement ; 
when suddenly a startling cry was heard. One of the fruit-sellers 
had refused to pay the tax! 

The man was Arpaja of Pozzuoli, Masaniello’s cousin. The 
plot had been arranged between them. On being called upon 
to pay the duty, Arpaja flewintoa rage. “(God gives us plenty,” 
he exclaimed in a loud voice, “and our’ cursed Government a 
famine. The fruit is not worth selling; let it go!” And with 
the words he kicked over his baskets, and sent the gourds and 
oranges rolling on the ground. 

At that instant, as the crowd stood breathless in excitement, 
a voice sent forth a cry of “No more taxes!” The voice was 
Masaniello’s. The crowd caught up the words; they swelled 
into a thunder. In an instant the rebellion was afoot. 

Andrea Anaclerio, the elect of the people, rushed out of his 
palace, and threatened Arpaja with the whip. But a storm of 
sticks and melons flew about his ears; a large stone struck him 
on the breast; and he was glad to fly for refuge into the chapel 
of Our Lady. 

Masaniello sprang upon a fruiterer’s table. The crowd already 
recognised their leader. He began to speak; and he spoke with 
a certain rude and fiery oratory which moved his hearers more 
than eloquence. He bade them rejoice, for the hour of their 
deliverance was at hand. St. Peter, once a fisherman, had beaten 
down the pride of Satan and released the world from bondage ; 
so likewise would he, Masaniello, another fisherman, strike off the 
bonds of the most faithful people. Let them pay no more taxes ; 
let them win back with fire and sword the ancient Privilege of 
Naples, the right of freedom from all taxes which the Spaniards 
had infringed. His own life might fall; his head might ride aloft 
upon a pole. But to die in such a cause would be his glory. 

There is no rhetoric which thrills its hearers like that which 
gives the echo to their passions. The crowd broke into a fierce 
shout, and turned with exultation to the work of ravage. The first 
object was the toll-house in the square. Faggots drenched with 
pitch were hurled in at the windows ; a lighted torch was added ; 
and the building in a few minutes was a pile of raging flames. 
Then there was a cry for arms. A ponderous beam was brought 
and wielded by strong men, the gates of the Carmine Tower were 
beaten in, and the crowd rushed eagerly upon the pikes and 
halberds. Clubs, knives, and bars of iron were pressed into the 
service; and the mob, thus armed, preceded by the banner-boys 


of Masaniello, turned in their wild justice towards the palace of 
the Viceroy. 
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Their way lay past the prison of St. James. They halted there 
to burst the doors and to add the prisoners to their number. 

At length they reached the palace. The guards who stood at 
arms before the gates were swept away. The Viceroy, Ponce de 
Leon, Duke of Arcos, and those about him, strove to secure 
themselves behind the inner doors. But the barricades were 
broken in. The Duke was hunted like a thief from room to 
room, and forced at last, at the peril of his life, to drop from a 
back window by a rope, and to fly in a close carriage to the castle 
of St. Elmo. 

Then the palace was sacked from floor to roof. A great fire 
was kindled in the street. Rare and costly furniture, hangings, 
pictures, jewels, golden dishes, goblets stamped with the proud 
arms of Ponce de Leon, were hurled out of the windows, and piled 
into the flames. Yet in all this, and throughout the whole 
revolt, there was no private theft. These riches were held as 
things accursed, as treasures purchased by the people’s blood, and 
worthy only to be sacrificed in the hour of their revenge. 

And now the people, drunk with the giddy wine of vengeance, 
required no further rousing. The time had come for discipline, 
for order, and restraint ; and Masaniello turned with all his vigour 
to the work. Then was seen the power of a commanding mind. 
In a marvellously short space of time, the mob became an army. 
Parties, each led by it own captain, and missioned to its separate 
duty, began to go forth through the city; searching the 
armourers’ shops for weapons; tearing down the Spanish standard 
from the Carmine Tower, and planting in its place the ancient 
flag of Naples; marching through the streets, with trumpets 
singing and drums rolling, collecting volunteers; bursting open 
the prisons of St. Maria and St. Archangel ; dragging the cannon 
from the bastion of San Lorenzo, and setting the great bells 
pealing an alarm. As often as the Spanish soldiers met with a 
detachment of the rioters, there was a fierce fight ; lives were lost 
on both sides; but the guards were always overpowered. All 
business became suspended. The shopkeepers shut up their 
shops, and joined the rebels. The nobles, and the farmers of the 
taxes, with beating hearts and faces white with terror, barred 
themselves inside their palaces. Only a train of monks, in stoles 
of white, with censers in their hands, ventured, about the hour 
of Vespers, to issue from the Convent of St. Paul, and to pass with 
prayers for peace along the streets. 

When night fell, Masaniello was at the head of fifty thousand 
men. Nor did darkness check the course of his proceedings. 
Thousands of candles, torches, cressets, watch-fires blazing at 
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every corner of the streets, made the city as brightasday. Recruits 
came streaming in without cessation. And all night the work 
went on. 

As soon as day began to break, new swarms of volunteers, 
equipped with sickles, pitchforks, scythes, and even spits and 
pokers, came pouring in from all the country round. But the 
arms most used that day were links and torches. A platform was 
erected in the market-place; and there Masaniello sat, and gave 
his orders. The toll-house in the square was now in cinders; but 
in different quarters of the city there were several others. Masani- 
ello drew up a list of these, together with sixty of the proudest 
palaces in Naples, which their owners had enriched or built out 
of the produce of the taxes. All these were ordered to be burnt ; 
and throughout that day, and far into the night, parties were 
going forth unceasingly with faggots, pitch, and torches. Women 
and children helped the work with sacks of straw and cans of oil. 
In every quarter of the city some haughty edifice, the home of 
a Mirabello or an Aquavana, was turned into a heap of smoking 
ruins. Treasures of all kinds, and of untold value, perished in 
the flames. Pictures of the Madonna and the saints were alone 
held sacred, were preserved, and hung up in the churches. 
Nothing was taken by the people. So strong on this point was 
the public feeling, that one of the rioters who ventured to pick 
up a silk scarf was instantly dragged into the market-place, and 
hanged by a fierce crowd. 

Meanwhile, the Viceroy had stolen secretly from St. Elmo, and 
was now shut up in Castel Nuovo, which was kept by a strong 
guard. From the castle he sent out his orders. But the few 
bands of guards which he could spare were entirely useless ; and 
in truth the Duke was in a desperate pass. He tried tactics; and 
he tried devotion. He sent out the Duke of Maddaloni and the 
Prior of Rocella with a piece of parchment, which he pretended 
was the Privilege of Naples. But the crowd immediately found 
out the trick; the Prior was hooted, and the Duke came near to 
being torn in pieces. He then bethought himself of St. Gennaro ; 
and in the chapel of the great cathedral, the chapel in which, 
three times a year, the holy head, enshrined in silver, is still 
laid upon the altar, and the priest lifts up before a crowd of 
pilgrims the vials of sacred blood, the august relics were displayed. 
The saint, however, wrought no miracle ; and the Viceroy passed 
the night in agonies of uncertainty and trepidation. 

While the Duke was quaking in the castie, Masaniello’s power 
was rising higher every hour. He was already, indeed, in every- 
thing but name, the governor of Naples. The proud and beautiful 
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city was at his feet. The haughty cavaliers of Spain durst not wag 
their fingers ; for the number of his followers was now at least a 
hundred thousand. His throne of timber in the market-place was 
surrounded by battalions of armed men, ready to carry out his 
slightest orders. Beside him, at a table, six clerks were con- 
stantly employed in writing out his edicts. One of these procla- 
mations, which is recorded, shows that Masaniello possessed, like all 
born leaders, a falcon’s eye for details. The nobility were ordered 
to walk out without their cloaks, monks to put off their cassocks, 
and ladies to wear no skirts that swept the ground; for in all 
such garments arms might be concealed. The Law Courts were 
shut up. Criminals of every rank and station were dragged 
before that strange tribunal at which Masaniello was both judge 
and jury. In one corner of the market-place a gibbet was set up ; 
and the course of justice was of the admirably swift and ready 
kind which characterized the judgment-seat of Minos. 


“Sempre dinanzi a lui ne stanno molte: 
Vanno a vicenda ciascuna al giudizio ; 
Dicono e odono, e poi son giti volte. 


So vast was the first change in Masaniello’s fortune! Two 
days had sufficed to raise him from the task of mending nets and 
hawking mullets, to a throne as absolute as Zim-Zizimi’s. 

The Viceroy was secure within the castle; but the castle was 
kept in a close state of siege. No provisions could pass in; and 
the Duke, and the scores of lords and ladies who had found 
refuge with him, were beginning to feel miserably in want of 
meat and poultry, fruit and wine and snow. A spy brought 
word that Masaniello was preparing a new list of palaces to be 
set in flames that night. The Duke’s mind had been wavering; 
he saw no hope in holding out; these tidings turned the scale ; 
and he gave way. 

It was the afternoon of Tuesday; Masaniello was sitting on 
his bench of judgment; when a packet from the Viceroy was put 
into his hand. He tore it open before the crowd. It contained 
the true parchment of the Privilege; and in a letter which 
accompanied the parchment, the Duke expressed his willingness 
to grant, without reserve, the prayer of the most Faithful 
People. 

The populace received the news with raptures of delight. It 
was rapidly arranged that the Viceroy, with the chief officers of 
state, should meet the people on the morrow in the Carmine 
Church, when the treaty should be ratified on oath, and a solemn 
service held in celebration. The insurgents were still kept under 
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arms. But to all appearance the revolt was at an end. The 
remainder of the day passed quietly. All the city, in joyful an- 
ticipation, looked forward to the morrow. 

But this spirit of contentment was destined to be roughly 
broken. .Masaniello’s chief subalterns were Genovino, a fierce old 
monk, and Perrone, the captain of a crew of bandits who had 
their dens among the gorges of Vesuvius. The latter, who had 
joined the cause in the confident belief that his five hundred 
desperadoes would enjoy a thieves’ paradise among the treasures 
of the palaces, had been bitterly deceived, and was at heart a 
traitor. His opportunity was soon to come. That night he had 
an interview with the Duke of Maddaloni and his brother, Don 
Carafa. From that meeting the bandit carried off a heavy bag of 
gold. Nor was the treasure paid for nothing. Judas had received 
the price of blood. It was agreed that on the morrow, during 
the ceremony in the church, and in full view of the spectators, 
Masaniello should be shot dead. 

The morrow came. At noon the great church of Our Lady was 
crowded to the doors. Perrone’s bravos, to the number of three 
hundred, were scattered here and there among the crowd. A 
gorgeous canopy had been set up before the altar, above the 
crimson cushions of the Viceroy and the Bishop. Masaniello was 
standing on the altar-steps, a bare sword in his right hand, 
surrounded by a host of lords and cardinals, conspicuous, among 
robes of scarlet and tunics laced with silver, by his fisherman’s 
shirt and his cap without a feather. The Viceroy had not yet 
arrived; but the music of his bugles could be heard approaching. 
This was the moment on which the conspirators had fixed. 
Perrone suddenly held up his hand; and from different parts of 
the church seven carbines were instantly fired point-blank at 
Masaniello. Two of these were so near him that the flash of the 
explosion singed his blouse. The others struck tho altar at bis 
side. Yet, wonderful to state, not one of the seven balls so much 
as grazed him. 

The bandits had relied with confidence on the fall of Masaniello, 
and the confusion and dismay of his adherents. Their error cost 
them dear. When the smoke cleared off, and he was seen still 
standing on the altar-steps, their hearts misgave them. And they 
had good cause for terror. The crowd, raging with fury, turned 
upon them ; and in amoment the church was ringing with the din 
of battle. The desperadoes, men whose whole lives had been passed 
in fighting, now fought like wild beasts brought to bay. But the 
contest was not equal; and they fought in vain. Soon, above the 
roar of yoices and the clash of arms, were heard the yells of 
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wretches being torn in pieces in front of the great altar. A part 
escaped into the adjoining convent; but these were quickly hunted 
out and butchered. <A few got clear away into the mountains and 
plunged into the darkness of their dens. Perrone, who was seized 
alive, but covered with wounds, was dragged into the square, and 
impelled by threats of torture to reveal the authors of the plot. 
He had just gasped out the names of Maddaloni and Carafa when 
he fell back dead. 

Two hundred poles were set up in a circle about Masaniello’s 
throne; the corpses of the traitors were beheaded ; and soon the 
fierce head of a bandit grinned on every pole. Two poles, higher 
than the rest, were placed before the platform, and left vacant. 
One of these waited for the head of Maddaloni; the other, for the 


, head of Don Carafa. 


The Duke had taken refuge in the monastery of St. Efrem. A 
spy warned him that his hiding-place was discovered. He stole 
out of the convent in a monk’s gown and cowl, mounted a swift 
horse, struck the spurs up to the rowels, and galloped for his life 
to Benevento. He was just in time. The crowd, failing to find 
him in the convent, burnt his palace to the ground, and turned 
in search of Don Carafa. 

The Don was less lucky than his brother. A monk from the 
convent of Zoccolanti was seen stealing towards the gates of 
Castel Nuovo. He was seized, and a note found sewn into his 
sandal, It was from Carafa to the Viceroy; he was hiding in 
the convent; and he implored the Duke to send a guard, with 
cannon, to protect him. The convent was instantly attacked. 
Carafa, in a friar’s frock, sprang out of a window, rushed into a 
cottage, and crawled under a bed. The woman of the cottage 
made a signal to the crowd; and in a moment Carafa was 
dragged out, and hacked in pieces. His head was borne in 
triumph to the market square and set up in its place; his right 
foot, enclosed in a kind of iron cage, was fixed beneath it; and 
under the ghastly effigy was written this inscription: ‘“ This is the 
head and foot of Don Carafa, traitor to the most Faithful People.” 

A more terrific spectacle of warning has seldom made the 
blood of men run chill. 

The plot had failed ; Masaniello was stronger than ever. His 
escape was regarded by the people as a miracle. At the time of 
the attempt he had happened to be wearing, suspended by a 
ribbon from his neck, a coin, on which was stamped the image of 
the Virgin. It was plainly to this talisman that his life was 
owing. Henceforth he was regarded with a double honour, as 
the champion of the people and as the favourite of Heaven. 
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All thought of the Privilege had, for the time, been driven 
from men’s minds. It was evening when the Viceroy, who had 
shut himself up again in Castel Nuovo, sent out a letter to dis- 
claim all knowledge of the plot. He was probably sincere ; for 
the Duke, had he conspired against an enemy, was more likely 
to have planted a stiletto in his back than to have shot him in 
the open. His protest was accepted. Masaniello returned word, 
that he proposed to ride next morning to the castle, and to have 
some private conference with his Grace about the public weal. 

That day marked the height of Masaniello’s power. As soon 
as it was known that he proposed to ride in public through the 
city the people prepared for an ovation. The houses were decked 
as for a day of festival. Garlands of flowers and myrtle-branches 
strewed the streets, and twined round every balcony and door- 
way. Gorgeous arras, tapestries, and banners of rich stuffs, hung 
out of all the windows; and every point of outlook, on window, 
roof and balcony, was alive with eager gazers. The procession 
started from the Carmine Church. First came a band of heralds, 
waving flags and blowing silver bugles; then troups of mounted 
soldiers, glittering in coats of mail; and then a company of boys 
and young girls, gaily dressed, with baskets in their hands, 
tossing a shower of flowers before the hero’s horse. Masaniello 
had, that day, put off his humble garb; and the people with 
delight beheld their leader in a suit of silver satin, a hat with a 
gay plume, and a sword bestarred with jewels, prancing upon a 
steed as white as snow equipped in gold and azure. Behind him 
came the carriage of the Cardinal, and the sedan of his chief 
counsellor ; and the cavaleade moved slowly to the castle, with 
the splendour of the pageant of a king. 

Masaniello was received at the castle gates by the Captain of 
the Duke’s Guard. He alighted, and attended by the Cardinal 
ascended the steps towards the entrance. In front of the portico 
he turned, and in a loud voice charged his followers, that if he 
failed tv reappear within an hour, they should burst with fire 
and sword into the castle, and demand the reason. At this hint 
of treackery the people shouted fiercely. Masaniello, as he 
turned away, drew out of his breast a scroll of writing. It was 
the parchment of the Privilege. And at that sight, more 
eloquent than words, the great crowd roared again. 

Whatever treason Ponce de Leon might be hatching—and the 
suspicion did him no injustice—he received his visitor with the 
must gracious smiles. It was agreed, without a word of cavil, 
not only that all taxes should be taken off, and that a free 
pardon should be granted to all rebels, but that Masaniello 
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should maintain his men in arms until assent to the agreement 
could arrive from Spain. Finally, with many assurances of 
his esteem, the Viceroy pressed his enemy to accept the rank of 
Duke St. George, at the same time hanging round his neck, with 
his own hands, a chain of massive links of gold. Masaniello, 
having gained his ends, professed himself the Duke’s most 
humble servant; and in this pleasant comedy the time slipped 
fast away. Presently a roar was heard outside the castle. The 
hour was over; and the people, mindful of their pledge, were 
preparing, without more ado, to burst in at the gates. 

Masaniello, with the Duke beside him, came out into a balcony 
before the palace. At the sight of their leader safe and sound 
the people broke forth into long and loud huzzas. The sight was 
one which might have swelled with pride the heart of any king. 
Masaniello was not loth to show the Duke some token of his 
power. He called for cheers; and the vast sea of heads below 
them roared in succession at the names of Our Lady, of the King, 
of the Duke of Arcos, of the Cardinal, and of the most Faithful 
People. When the shouting was at the loudest, Masaniello laid 
his finger on his lips; and in an instant there was the silence of 
the grave. Finally, he bade the crowd disperse; and forthwith, 
as if by miracle, the Largo was left empty. The Duke could 
hardly trust his eyes as he surveyed the scene. 

The Cardinal had invited Masaniello to reside in his own palace ; 
and, in the Cardinal’s carriage, he drove thither from the castle. 
Throughout that night the bonfires blazed, the guns thundered, 
and the bells pealed merrily in all the steeples. And Masaniello’s 
power was at its height. 

At its height, during two days, it remained. His men were 
kept in arms; and he ruled the city like a conqueror. It had 
been arranged that the ceremony which Perrone’s plot had broken 
off should be renewed on Saturday, the 15th of July ; and on that 
day, amidst a scene of pomp and splendour, the Privilege was 
ratified on oath before the altar of the Great Cathedral. 

And now the old monk’s oracle was half fulfilled. Masaniello 
“had attained to kingly power.” Was the latter half of the pre- 
diction now to come to pass ?—was “his empire to be brief, and 
his fall sudden”? A strange and awful answer was at hand. 

The Duke of Arcos was nursing in his brain a scheme of 
vengeance which, for ingenious and inhuman villainy, would have 
been heard with rapture by a crew of Dante’s fiends. This scheme 
was now mature. That night, after the proceedings in the church, 
he arranged a splendid supper at the castle, at which Masaniello and 
his wife were the chief guests. There, either in a glass of wine, or as 
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others say, in a ripe fig, Masaniello swallowed a strange poison, 
which had been compounded by the Duke’s physician, Don 
Majella. This drug was not intended to take life; its effect was 
more terrific; it was of the nature of “the insane root, which 
takes the reason prisoner.” The victim, when he sat down to the 
banquet-table, was a man of great and striking powers of mind, 
pre-eminently cool, wary, resolute and sagacious. When he rose 
up from it he was a madman! 

The effect of this atrocious scheme was soon apparent. The 
supper ended; the guests departed; and nothing unusual was 
observed. But early the next morning the people in the streets 
were startled at the spectacle of Masaniello, in a ragged shirt, and 
with a stocking on one leg, running at full speed towards the castle. 
At the entrance, he demanded audience of the Viceroy ; the guards, 
who knew him, durst not bar his passage; and he made his way 
into the Duke’s presence, crying aloud that he was starving. 
The false and smiling Ponce de Leon looked upon his handiwork 
with glistening eyes. Food was brought; but the wretched man 
would now touch nothing. A new whim had seized him; they 
would go, the Duke and he together, to Posilippo, and spend the 
day in pleasure. The Duke eluded the proposal on the score of 
pressing business; and Masaniello sailed alone in the Duke’s 
gondola. Forty boats of minstrels came behind him. Crowds of 
gazers, lost in wonder, watched his progress from the shore. 
During the voyage he amused himself by flinging handfuls of 
gold coins into the water, and shouted with laughter, as the 
sailors dived to fetch them. At Posilippo, he ordered a rich feast 
to be set out; and itis said, that before the boat’s head turned 
at evening towards Naples, he had drunk twelve botiles of 
Lacryma Christi, the rich and giddy wine which ripens only 
on the ranges of Vesuvius. Reeling with the effects of wine and 
poison, he was taken to his bed. The next morning he was raving. 
He called for a horse, and with a bare sword in his hand, rode 
furiously about the streets, slashing at all who ventured to oppose 
him. At length, he found his way to the sea-shore. At sight of 
the sea he threw himself from the saddle, and shrieking out that 
he was in flames, rushed, dressed as he was, into the waves. 
But all the waters of the ocean could not quench the fire that 
burnt him up. As soon as he emerged, he broke into fresh freaks 
of violence. He swore that he would fire the city; he hurled 
himself, sword in hand, upon the bystanders. His own friends 
were forced to seize and overpower him, to bind him with a chain, 
and to lead him to his house, where he was placed under a guard. 

The plot had been most cunningly contrived. There was 
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nothing to excite suspicion; for the madness of the victim was 
easily ascribed to overstrain of mind and body, to days of cease- 
less vigilance, and nights without repose. Masaniello might now 
be murdered almost with impunity; not as a rebel to the state, 
but as a dangerous madman. 

Four hired men were ready to put a finish to the work of 
treason. Their names were Michaei Angelo Aidozzone, Andrea 
Rama, and Carlos and Salvator Cattaneo; the last two, brothers. 
Early on Sunday morning these four men repaired, with carbines 
in their hands, to Masaniello’s house. They looked in at the 
door ; but, to their surprise, the object of their search was nowhere 
to be seen. His guards were asleep; his chain lay on the floor. 
The madman, by whatever means, had gained his liberty, and 
disappeared. 

Several hours were spent in fruitless search. All traces of the 
fugitive had vanished. Nor was it till late in the afternoon that 
he was seen again. 

It was about five o'clock; the service in the cathedral was 
drawing to a close; the Cardinal was preaching to a vast 
assembly ; when a ghastly, ragged figure, with wild eyes and 
matted hair, was descried upon the steps of the great altar. The 
figure carried in its hand a crucifix, to which, at intervals, it 
muttered and gesticulated. It was some time before the ghost 
was recognised. But it was Masaniello. 

The Cardinal went up to the intruder, and, with great tact and 
management, induced him to be led away into the adjoining 
convent. He went calmly ; for his violent humour had given way 
to a strange apathy, and he was now as docile as a child. He 
had not many minutes left the church when the four assassins 
entered it together. They soon learnt what had occurred. 
Attended by a small band of their own party, they followed the 
track of their prey into the convent. 

Masaniello had retired alone into a quiet quarter of the cloisters. 
He was leaning from a window, and looking out across the waters 
of the lovely bay, over which the wind of evening was now be- 
ginning to blow coolly. The sound of footsteps roused him. He 
turned round quickly, with the words, “Who wants me? I am 
here.” Before he had time to speak again, or to make any move- 
ment of defence, the four assassins raised their pieces and fired 
upon him ina volley. All four shots took effect. He fell back, 
dying, against the stonework of the window, and sank thence to 
the ground, with the faint cry, “ Ah, ungrateful traitors!” Almost 
before the words were spoken, the rattle was in his throat. In 
another moment he was dead. 
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Salvator Cattaneo threw himself upon the body, and severed 
the head from the shoulders with a knife. A spear was brought, 
the head was fixed upon it, and the band of conspirators, bearing 
it aloft, rushed out into the streets. 

Nothing could illustrate more strikingly the tremendous power 
which the dead man had wielded than the sensation which was 
excited by the tidings of his death. ‘The news spread like wild- 
fire through the city. His own followers seemed struck with 
stupor; his enemies went wild with fierce delight. One band 
rushed forth into the market-place, and took down from their 
place of infamy Carafa’s head and foot. Another hastened to the 
convent, sought out the headless body of their enemy, and haled 
it by a rope out of the cloisters. The Viceroy left the castle and 
rode to the Cathedral, where doubtless he gave thanks to St. 
Gennaro for having blessed his plot. Soon all the horde of 
smaller tyrants and oppressors began to crawl in swarms out of 
their cellars, caves, and convent cells, to feast their eyes upon the 
sight of the head of the terrible fisherman going up and down the 
city on a pole, and to have a kick at his carcase as it was dragged 
along the kennels. At length the head was fixed upon a spike 
above the gateway of the Holy Spirit; and the body was hurled 
into a ditch near the Nolana gate. 

Such was the fall of Masaniello. But it was his fate to illustrate, 
beyond example, the mutability of human things. And the last 
scene of the strange drama was not yet. 

The great mass of the people still revered the name of their 
deliverer. The savage violence of his madness had troubled and 
estranged them. But his death struck them with consternation ; 
and in a few hours nothing was recollected but his greatness. 
Night had not come before tens of thousands were murmuring his 
name with blessings, and calling upon each other, with tears of 
shame and rage, to remember all they owed to Masaniello. The 
hearts of his enemies, which had been thrilling with delight, 
began to feel a chill; and soon their bands, which had been going 
up and down so gaily, vanished like mist before the gathering of 
the multitude. That night, preparations were set on foot for a 
burial worthy of a people’s hero; and before morning all was 
ready. 

The corpse was taken from the ditch into which it had been 
thrown. The head was brought down from the pinnacle above 
the gate, and fastened to the shoulders by a thread of silver. 
The body, washed and drenched with perfumes, was laid, clothed 
in a vestment of white linen, upon an open bier, and carried to 
the chapel of Our Lady, where it was placed in front of the great 
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altar. A crown was fixed upon the head, and a sceptre set in the 
right hand ; and thus, in pomp and splendour, as at the burial of 
a king, the corpse of Masaniello lay in state. For many hours 
the crowd continued to stream past the spot; a rain of flowers fell 
ceaselessly upon the body; and the tolling of the bell, and the 
mournful music of the organ, were mingled with the constant 
sound of weeping. 

At length, when the sun was sinking, the bier was placed upon 
a lofty car, and drawn by coal-black horses through the streets. 
Five days before, along that very road, the hero of the hour had 
passed in triumph, amid the blaze of banners and the shouting of 
the crowd. Now, black hangings drooped from every window; 
faces dark with sorrow crowded both sides of the way. Before 
the hearse a thousand priests, in stoles of white, walked with 
censers in their hands and crosses lifted; behind it, muffled drums 
and trumpets played a solemn march. Then came a company of 
men-at-arms, with spears reversed and colours drooping; and 
then thousands, and tens of thousands, of the people. 

The solemn pageant wound its way through all the quarters of 
the city. At length it turned again towards the church. The 
organ broke forth into the last majestic service of the dead. A 
stone was lifted in the marble pavement; and there, with more 
than royal splendour, amidst the blaze of torches and the strains 


of solemn music, the dark house closed for ever above the dust of 
Masaniello. 














Mr. Cwining’s Letters. 


“ An odd thought strikes me, we shall receive no letters in the 
grave.” Sosaid Johnson in his last illness, and to many of us the 
idea of a time when the postman shall cease from knocking and the 
scribe shall be at rest has a certain charm init. Even aman who 
has only been aboard ship on a voyage enjoys and benefits by this 
respite from a daily delivery of letters. From the days of witty 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to our own time, not only are 
letters written, but many also are published; and the charming 
letters of Thackeray just given in ‘Scribner’s Magazine’ go far 
to refute what it has become the custom to say, namely, that 
letter-writing is a lost art. But so long as letters are written 
at all, and there are men and women of genius, so long 
letters must be interesting. Take the recent letters of Thackeray. 
They are like bits out of ‘Pendennis, or ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Never 
expecting again to be blessed with another production from the 
author of ‘Esmond,’ we are suddenly surprised with a gift in 
Thackeray’s very best style, and a revelation of him in his 
happiest and kindest mood. How entirely Thackerayan they 
are! He brings himself back again among us. We see again his 
manly presence, his broad shoulders, his leonine head, his hands 
in his pockets, and above all we hear him talk again, or, to use 
his own adoption into our tongue of a French word, we are amused 
whilst he “ persiflates.” Underlying his humour there is the old 
doubt of human nature which runs like a distinct vein through 
all Thackeray’s writings. Though it be true, as Madame de 
Maintenon said, that “les morts n’écrivent pas,” yet here we have 
letters as from Thackeray’s grave ; and assuredly they do honour 
to him, and show how under a surface sometimes rough, and even 
unkind, there lay a warm and even gentle heart. 

No letters in the grave! There is a sense of desertion and 
loneliness in the very idea. It is an awful dignity, this lying in 
state for ages, no one taking note of us. We are cast off until Time 
shall fling his scythe sway, and the great rattling of bones shall 
reach our startled ear. 

It is the wonderful and tender sympathy with humanity which 
makes for Genius a home in every heart, and certainly these 
letters of Thackeray add to his claim upon us. He hath made 
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pleasant hours for us. By his strong-winged genius he has lifted 
us out of the dun-coloured ordinary thoughts of life into his 
creations, and cheated us for a time into a belief that with him is 
the real, and not with the world around us. 

The art of writing letters as you talk is rare. A man must 
picture his correspondent as present, and let himself go, so to say, 
that his thoughts may flow through his pen as fast as they are 
created. He may digress, or wander as in easy after-dinner con- 
verse. If 


“Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will.” 


So in good letters there should be no aim in one set direction, but 
we should be always turning down odd corners and up quaint 
lanes. Lamb’s letters are delicious in this respect, and admirably 
reflect his odd, out-of-the-way humours. They never suggest his 
sitting down to write a letter, but rather the talk he was having 
in his little parlour. 

All these thoughts about letters were suggested by a thin little 
volume gravely bound in black, printed on the brightest of white 
papers, and issuing from that house in Albemarle Street out of 
which so many good things have come. It is a volume of Letters, 
written by a clergyman of the last century, before the steam 
whistle broke the drum of our ears, before we asked the driver of 
the plough what was his opinion on foreign affairs, and long 
before the damnable period in which eloquence and common sense 
were first divorced. 

It is easier to feel than to define the charm of the Letters of the 
Rev. Thomas Twining, once Rector of St. Mary’s, Colchester. In 
reading them you feel yourself at once admitted into the society 
of a man much above the average—a man of culture, with a vein 
of original fancy, and with a certain delicate sense of humour. 
With apparent gentleness there is no lack of spirit in him, and 
with admirable critical power there is no cynicism, and no 
absence of enthusiasm for objects worthy of it. The volumes are 
a genuine contribution to literature, and will afford a solace in 
the afternoon of life to many a weary man, seeking to forget the 
too-urgent present and to bask for a little in a past and refined 
atmosphere. “Give me my Horace, my dear B , and a glass 
of claret, and I ask nothing of any man.” Such were the words 
of John Sheehan, who wrote under the nom de plume of the “ Irish 
Whiskey Drinker,” and who was one of the children of the world, 
till he went out of it. Simple, unaffected, kindly, with a quick 
wit and a merry smile, he spoke the truth of himself when he 
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rated thus highly his classic taste. Thomas Twining was 
similarly saturated with knowledge of the classics, and let the 
new spirit of the age say what it will, it breaks its head against 
all experience if it assert that there is not a special character, 
a high ideal, given to the man who has drunk deeply of classic 
lore. “Classical quotation is,” or was, as Dr. Johnson said, “ the 
parole of literary men all over the world.” 

“Literature leads to everything, provided that you quit it,” 
said a Frenchman in bitter earnest; and Sir George Trevelyan 
calls this the saddest thing he knew. I venture to differ from him, 
and think that if the knowledge of the classics, or the mastery of 
literature led to wealth, we should never have had Shakespeare, 
Milton, or Dante. It is only when letters are totally divorced 
from money, and when painting is done for the love of itself, that 
we can expect a “ Penseroso,” or a sunset by Claude. Here, as in 
everything else, you cannot have your cake and eat it. Why are 
first works of writers mostly the best? Because they are thrown 
forth from pure love of writing. 

So these delightful letters of Mr. Twining* are delightful, 
precisely because he took delight in writing them. If a thing is 
done for the love of it, it will reveal and distribute some of this 
spirit; if it is done, as per agreement, for five hundred pounds, 
it will reveal and pass on some of that feeling. Mr. Twining’s 
letters were the overflow of a rich and cultivated mind. There 
was no writing for the press, no printer’s devil sitting in the 
passage, no latent idea of so much per line. Heaven forbid that 
I should imply that there is anything wrong, anything dishonour- 
ing to a man, in writing for money! All I contend for is, that 
the higher the motive the better the work. We all remember 
Thackeray’s delicious thrust at Samuel Phillips in his ‘ Essay on 
Thunder and Small Beer’: “Ah! the sly dog, he has found out 
that authors write for money.” But Thackeray could afford to say 
this, for had he written for money alone we might have had five 
or six times the quantity of work from him which we now possess ; 
but happily he never wrote, except when the spirit moved him. 
He is a glorious instance, in these later days, of a creator of the 
highest order of work, conveyed in the most perfect English ; 
hence his position in English literature is assured; and he will, in 
my humble opinion, stand higher even than Fielding, when by 
distance we get clear of the little mountains which at present 


interfere with a just perception of the relative height of these two 
great writers. 


* Or Twinning, as the Pembrokeshire branch of the family wrote it, 
adhering probably to the ancient mode of speaking the name. 
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Pope only received seven pounds for ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ and 
I think 1000 guineas for the ‘Odyssey’; but in which of these 
two compositions was his heart? Pope may not be much read 
now, in an age given up to the unreal, and to the burlesque of 
literature; but if he be read at all, it is for his ‘Rape’ rather than 
for his ‘ Odyssey.’ 

In all literary work done for the love of it, there is that 
unaiming charm which is diffused through it, to which we at once 
give welcome, because it is not demanded. The “take me or 
leave me” is more inviting than the conscious claim upon us. 
Let us run hastily through Mr. Twining’s letters and cull a 
few passages to satisfy the reader that we are not claiming his 
interest in them without solid grounds. Let us picture Mr. 
Twining in his library at Colchester. He has just got hold of 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ All society had been talking 
about it for two or three years, and in 1784 he writes to his 
brother of these ‘ Lives’ that “the best thing in all his book 
(Johnson’s) is, in my opinion, his critique upon Cowley, or rather 
upon what I think he calls the metaphysical style of poetry,” and 
adds : 


“ Johnson’s mind is fettered with prejudices, civil, poetical, religious, and 
even superstitious. Asa reasoner, he is nothing. He has not the least 
tincture of the esprit philosophique upon any subject. He is not a poet, 
nor has any taste for what is properly called poetry; for imagination, 
enthusiasm, &c. His poetry—I mean what he esteems such—is only good 
sense put into good metre. He sees no promise of Milton’s genius in his 
juvenile poems. He feels no beauties in Mr. Gray’s odes. ... With all 
this, Dr. Johnson is always entertaining, never trite or dull. . . . Without 
being philosophical or deep, he has his originalities of thought, and his 
own way of seeing things and making you see them. . . . There is in him 
no echo.” 


A hundred years has passed since a contemporary of Johnson 
wrote thus of him; but has not this criticism been endorsed by 
time ? 

Again, how refreshing it is to meet with a man who demolishes 
the levelling spirit of his age so thoroughly as this country 
clergyman does. 


“ A man who likes levelling in society, selon moi, has as bad taste as a 
man who likes a level country. For my part, I would not like to live 
upon the surface of a wash-ball; give me your ups and downs, moral and 
physical ; ” 


and in another passage he says—I think of the French people: 
“This despotism of his majesty the people, I cannot endure it.” 
All cultivated men of refined mind have ever agreed with 
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Horace, “ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” The “ profanum vulgus ” 
itself, when it comes to be properly educated, acknowledges it has 
no love for its ancient ignorance. It belongs to a few public men 
of modern times from selfish motives to flatter the ignorance of 
the people, and pretend that power resides with it; but power only 
resides with it by virtue of its immense physical force, and thus 
these flatterers bring to the front the lower instead of the higher 
attributes of men. It is no honour to that Minister of England 
who promoted the last Franchise Bill, which allows a man to vote 
who cannot even sign his name. And if I were a Member of 
Parliament, I would bring forward annually a motion, till a 
wholesome change was effected, and every man struck off the 
franchise who could not read or write. But there are some people, 
who, as The Times once observed, think that a good subject, like 
a proof print, should be found unlettered. 

Here is a specimen of Mr. Twining’s banter in a letter to Dr. 


Burney, who was making rather slow progress in his ‘ History of 
Music.’ 


“Oh! but now I must scold youalittle. Why you really talk about your 
opus magnum in a very cavalier way, as if you did not care a farthing whether 
you ever finished it or not! I tell you plainly, I shall not suffer this. 
Why, pray now, what is the matter? What are you afraid of ? (The lamb 
giving the lion a lecture upon courage: smoke him!) Is not the worst 
half of your labour over ? and have you not got with great credit through 
the most unpopular, unpromising, and dry part of it? What the deuce, 
then, should make you shrink now, when almost all drudgery, and gropery 
and pokery is over; when you have plenty of materials to produce, and 
every step will bring you into a more pleasurable country, where you may 
have recourse to your own ideas and taste, which no man can have filched 
from you, and where you will be original, &c.? Pray, good Mr. Laziness, 
think of this, and jump up, and rub your hands, and give your breeches a 
hitch up and show a little life and spirit—look at me! But really, now, 
don’t be such a renegade; but when you get into your summer quarters do 
a little sémething, in a cool, comfortable way, and don’t stay till the devil 
drives you.” 


How playful is the following announcement of his own 
literary intentions : 


“* Why am I always correcting the MSS. of others ? "—Because, sir, I am 
a mighty good-natured, obliging sort of a fellow, and always ready to lend 
my friends my spectacles, such as they are; and then I am not so very 
good-humoured but that I have a very pretty gift of faultfinding. ‘ Why 
do I write nothing myself? ’"—Why, I do intend, if I live and do well 
(though I believe I shall not do well in that case), to write fifty things; 
the first of which will be a translation of Aristotle’s Poetics,* with notes 





* This, lam happy to say, he did accomplish, and I have heard him 
speak seriously of Pliny. The trouble that ‘ Aristotle’ gave him, and the 
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that will be a treasure of erudition, taste, criticism, &c., &c.! But you 
need not advertise this yet. Then my 35th book of Pliny, my musical 
treatise, &c., you'll see—you’ll see—one of these days. The worst of it is, 
I have so many things to read that I have no time to write.” 


But he did finish his work on Aristotle, and his nephew tells us 
that his failure of health alone deprived us of his work on Pliny. 
He was a man of somewhat delicate health, liable to variation of 
spirits ; “ sometimes higher, sometimes lower,” he says, “as things 
strike me; I am ‘ Jean qui rit, et Jean qui pleure.” A suscep- 
tible man, with highly-strung nerves, keenly alive to melody and 
to beauty of all sorts, and having in himself a harmony of parts 
which rendered him a delightful companion. 

Here is an odd invocation : 


“No; may I be laid all the rest of my life upon the rack of the Greek 
diagram, stretched out until my head touch Nete and my toes Proslamba- 
nomenos, like St. Lawrence upon his gridiron, with all the crossbars of the 
scale flaying my poor back, and the vulture of curiosity gnawing my liver.” 


This invocation occurs in a letter on Ancient Dramatic Music, in 
which Mr. Twining broaches some theories about the Greek 
tragedians worth the attention of those who see nothing but what 
is sublime in them. 


Here is a letter on the acquittal of Lord George Gordon which 
anticipates the present age of indifferentism : 


“ Colchester, February 12, 1781. 


“And so Lord George Gordon is acquitted, and all the world seems as 
much delighted as if he had been the most innocent and most oppressed of 
men! Now, for my part, I cannot get myself to be the least glad about the 
matter ; and Ido think you feel much as I do. What ‘legal’ treason is— 
high or low—I know not; nor whether this man has been guilty of it or 
not. One thing is tolerably clear to me—that the good of society, the safety 
of society, fairly requires that any man who does what he did should be 
hanged, call it treason or call it anything else. What is to become of us 
if any man may with impunity assemble 40,000 people, and tell them that the 
King had broken his coronation oath, i.e., that they were absolved from 
their allegiance? But it is the sweetest, best humoured, and most 
compassionate age that we live in! There are now no crimes; they are all 
frailties, misfortunes. There were the ‘unfortunate’ Perreaus, the 
‘unfortunate’ Dr. Dodd; here is an ‘unfortunate’ young nobleman. 
Forging a note and raising a sedition are unlucky accidents to which every 


declining state of his health, prevented his undertaking any other work.— 
R. T., 1818. 

After his death the whole of the quarto edition of his ‘ Aristotle ’ was sold, 
and a second edition in 8vo. was published by his nephew and literary 
executor, the Rev. Daniel Twining, late Rector of Therfield—R. T., 
1881. 
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man is liable, just as he may fall down and break his leg. If I was a 
satirist, and had a mind to say a very severe thing, supported by some 
truth, I would say that the present age has left itself but one virtue— 
humanity; and that it has turned into a vice by its abuse of it!—Yours, 
“= = 


Of indifferentism we have in this age an unpleasing form in the 
tolerance of a low standard of manners amongst our public men. 
The manners of some of the Members of the present Parliament 
would disgrace a vestry meeting. Tolerance of such want of 
decency begets familiarity with it, till the sense of decency gets 
blunted. 


Here is an interesting defence of Swift, which gives a good 
idea of Mr. Twining’s epistolary style : 


“As for ’s indignant defence of Swift, that capital man, who has 
lately been so unfairly attacked by Harris, Beattie, &c., 1 honour him; and 
were I to meet him in a room full of bishops, I would give him both my 
hands, and thank him loudly. I deny that Swift’s writings have any one 
bad tendency. I deny that he was a misanthrope; but he talked about it 
so much that the world have taken it upon his word. He was a great 
humourist, and they have taken all he has said of himself as if he were not 
so. What connection is there between indignation at the vices of mankind 
and hatred of mankind? Oh, commend me to the gentle philanthropists 
and optimists of these days, who think all well while they are well them- 
selves! But basta; pray now, agree with me about all this. Your hand, 
your hand, I will have your hand. You do love Swift, now, don’t you? 
Ay, ay, I knew it. And yet, can you possibly love an ill-natured man? 
No. Ergo, Swift was not an ill-natured man. But I must stop.” 





Strange it is to hear Mr. Twining speak of “the general 
declension of the kingdom” in 1784. It ought to make us pause 
before we accept the observation now so often made that England 
is in her décadence. She has so often appeared to be at a low ebb, 
which has so frequently preceded a fresh high tide of prosperity, 
that we may reasonably hope when we have got rid of the evil 
influence of a certain politician, England may rise again. When 
her Unity battle, so nobly fought under Lord Hartington, is con- 
cluded, let us hope with the same success as attended the battle 
for unity in America, this country may start on a fresh course of 
success. It is a time of trial, and hereafter, if all goes well, the 
nation will recognise the immense service rendered to England 
by the attitude of The Times throughout the struggle, and by the 
course taken by Lord Hartington, and those who act with him. 
In 1688 the contest was for our Liberties, in 1886-7 it is for our 
Unity. 

Strange to see our old friend Punch, always hitherto in the van 
in our national movements, fall behind on this occasion. But 
whoever is with us or against us the English people is a resolute 
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people ; and unless we mistake their temper on this occasion, no 
American in his last keen battle for Unity was more bent than 
the English people now to fight to the death against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dismemberment scheme. Mr. Gladstone can only win by 
the aid of ignorance, and his victory would be fatal to his own 
fame in the page of history, since he would then for ever be 
associated with the commencement of the decay of this great 
country. We may now see the result of the admission into 
the electorate of those who can neither read nor write. Mr. 
Gladstone has these ignorant voters in his hand, and is not 
ashamed to try and win by their votes. It is for us to strain 
every nerve, and bend all our energies, to defeat the sinister 
combination. 

To revert to Mr. Twining. Here is his opinion of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters : 

“Now I talk of letters, I declare to you I can’t bear Lord Chesterfield’s 
that are so puffed off. He makes me sick with his graces and manners, ce. 
&e. He would have been shocked, I suppose, to have been called pedant; 
but his letters are full of the most offensive of all pedantry, selon moi—the 
pedantry of gentlemanship. Gvod breeding is a very good thing; but two 
quartos about good breeding! And what pages of trite, trifling stuff for 
now and then a little wit! His immoral advice is worse still. One may 
dislike that, I think, not as ‘homme de Dieu,’ but as ‘homme d’homme.’ ” 

There was some years ago an interesting paper in The 
Spectator with a parallel between Chesterfield and Franklin, 
charging them both with founding a new school of morality in 
which man might make the best of both worlds. Chesterfield, 
who we think cared little, so far as his writings show, about the 
question of futurity, backed the doctrine of Chartres, who says, 
“though he would not give one fig for virtue, he would give ten 
thousand pounds for a good character, as he could make one 
hundred thousand by it.” Franklin, the Spectator went on to 
say, taught his principles to some people who afterwards defrauded 
him, and this first made Franklin doubt the truth of his doctrines. 
Some agnostics of the present day, casting their seed of sorrow 
round about them, may probably reap this sort of crop, for of want 
faith cometh no noble deed, and the best that can happen to it is 
that it yields no harvest. It will ever remain true what Amiel 
says in that spiritual work of his, ‘Journal Intime,’ that to 
Win peace a man must feel himself in order with God and the 

“universe. 

When it comes to quoting from Mr. Twining’s letters, the old 
difficulty arises where almost all is quotable. There is no page 
that has not some one pleasing passage. Now we hear of Haydn, 
now of Dr. Johnson, then of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Now we have 
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an inland journey sketched by one who enjoyed and could 
describe the scenes and towns and sights he saw. Then we hear 
of his literary labours on Aristotle, and most amusing are some 
of these letters. We are present, too, at the French Revolution, 
and witness the horror with which Englishmen, who might 
behead kings, but drew the line at queens, viewed the murder of 
Marie Antoinette. We read of Bishop Horsley’s sermon on this 
tragedy, and of this fine passage in it: “The royal widow's 
anguish, embittered by the rigours of a close imprisonment, 
with hope, indeed, at no great distance of release—of such release 
as has been given to her lord.” But it is on literary and 
musical topics, and on his descriptions of his journeys, that Mr. 
Twining is most delightful. He finds Chatterton full of genius 
and a lad of spirit. “ What think you,” says he, ‘‘of this image 
of a discontented, murmuring, remonstrating people—” 


“to the king 
They roll their troubles like a surgy sea!” 


Haydn is in London, and Twining writes to Dr. Burney to 
thank him for giving him news of this great musical artist. 


“It is all most interesting to me. I don’t know anything—any musical 
thing—that would delight me so much as to meet him [Haydn] in a snug 
quartet party, and hear his manner of playing his own music. If you 
can bring about such a thing while I am in town, either at Chelsea, or at 
Mr. Burney’s, or at Mr. Salomon’s, or at I care not where, if it were even 
in the black hole at Calcutta (if it is a good hole for music)—I say, if by 
hook or by crook you could manage such a thing, you shall be my Magnus 
Apollo for the rest of your life. .. . I know not how it is, but I really 
receive more musical pleasure from such private cameranious fiddlings, 
and singings, and keyed instrument playings, than from all the apprét of 
public and crowded performances.” 


In the same letter, Mr. Twining gives an interesting account of 
his Straduarius, and its merits contrasted with a Stainer :— 


“T have lately had a sort of fiddle mania upon me, brought on by trying 
and comparing different Stainers, Cremonas, &c. I believe I have got 
possession of a sweet Straduarius, which I play upon with much more 
pleasure than my Stainer; partly because the tone is sweeter, mellower, 
rounder, and partly because the stop is longer. My Stainer is undersized; 
and on that account less valuable, though the tone is as bright, piercing, 
and full as of any Stainer I ever heard. Yet when I take it up after the 
Straduarius, it sets my teeth on edge. The tone comes out plump all at 
once. There is a comfortable reserve of tone in the Straduarius, and it 
bears pressure, and you may draw upon it for almost: as much tone as you 
please. I think I shall bring it to town with me, and then you shall hear 
it. "Tis a battered, shattered, cracky, ruinous old blackguard. But if 
every bow that ever crossed its strings from its birth had been sugared 
instead of resined, more sweetness could not come out of its belly.” 


E 2 
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There is no mistaking this to be the outcome of any but a 
genuine musician, a true lover of the Fiddle. 

Something, too, is very pleasant in the air of a past age which 
fills these letters. We are carried back to postchaises and stage- 
coaches, to country inns and their hosts, to days instead of hours 
spent in a journey. Some of Mr. Twining’s pleasure excursions 
are full of interest from his power of describing scenery, and his 
humour in sketching things which came under his keen observa- 
tion. We catch, too, glimpses of a simpler and happier age, when 
duty kept well ahead of pleasure, when wealth was not so great, 
when Society gossip hardly got out of London to pollute the 
wholesomer converse of the country. Altogether, whether it is 
the man or the times he lived in, or both together, we experience 
a sensation of happy rest in reading these charming letters, which 
all who read them will readily understand. Their blameless wit 
mingles with graver thoughts, and we feel when we put them 
down that we have been in the company of a bright and good 
man. 

There has been a second volume published with about a dozen 
more letters of T. T., so signed that there may be no confusion 
with the letters of another member of the Twining family ; but it 
is certain that a reader needs no sign-post to tell him the 
country he is in. There is a peculiar flavour, a sprightly 
running in Mr. Twining’s letters which declare him directly. 
It is only to the very few is given that spark of originality 
which shines through the delightful letters of Thomas Twining. 
The letters of ‘the other members of the family are pleasant 
reading, and show culture, discrimination and judgment. 

We may conclude this brief notice of these charming letters 
with the learned Dr. Parr’s opinion of Mr. Twining. The latter 
had sent the Doctor a copy of ‘Twining’s Aristotle.’ In this 
copy Dr. Parr wrote, “ The gift of the author, whom I am proud 
and happy to call my friend, because he is one of the best scholars 
now living, and one of the best men that ever lived.” 

To this Dr. Parr Mr. Twining addressed a series of letters, 
“most precious in my sight,” he says; and adds, “I would not 
communicate them for publication.” Alas! and are they lost? 

Messrs. Twining, to whom we owe the present choice literary 
gift, we exhort you to a diligent search after these letters to’ Dr. 


Parr. Without doubt they would be the delightful runnings of 


arich mind. They ought to be found, they must be found, and 
then for another banquet, which we hope we may live to enjoy. 














we 
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At a Moorish Window. 


“‘Mozo, what is there worth seeing in this town of yours ?” said I to 
the waiter at the Fonda de Cadiz, the day after my arrival at that 
hotel. 

The waiter said of course that Cadiz was full of curious and 
interesting sights, and proceeded to give me my choice between the 
cathedral, the hospital of San Juan de Dios, the Lopez docks and 
Murillo’s last picture. I chose the latter, because, being of a senti- 
mental disposition, I saw an opening for a burst of fine feeling at 
sight of the picture which cost the great painter his life. Cathedrals 
and hospitals are all very well, but they have been sentimentalised 
over rather too much, while as for docks, they are quite out of place 
in the land of Don Quixote. 

I have the profoundest contempt for the race of valets-de-place, 
so I preferred asking my way to the church where the Murillo is 
kept, from my waiter, to employing one of those bores. I knew I 
should lose myself, but cared not for that: I was used to it in new 
places, and found asking my way at every street corner an easy, un- 
ceremonious way of making acquaintance with the natives. I was 
told that the church was close to the ramparts on the opposite side of 
Cadiz from the Fonda, and I could reach it either by following the 
sea-wall all round, or by striking right across and making a short cut 
through the heart of the town. I decided to go that way as being 
more interesting than the other. Full of directions from the waiter, 
I started off across the wide sunny Plaza San Antonio, and plunged 
into the labyrinth of narrow streets behind it; in these I promptly 
lost myself, they wound about in such a peculiar way, ended abruptly 
in such queer little courts, and began again so unexpectedly from 
nothing at all, that I soon gave up all idea of trying to follow out the 
waiter’s instructions, and strolled along leaving all to chance, careless 
whither my morning’s walk might lead me. . 

In the course of my wanderings I came upon a cavernous old door- 
way, wide and low; at one side of it sat a blind beggar, at the other, 
behind a little table, a public letter-writer plied his trade. He was 
writing a letter for a black-eyed girl dressed in a gay print bata, or 
morning-gown ; she wore a strip of black gauze over her head, and 
stood behind the escribiente, one hand on her hip, the other gathering 
the folds of her head-gear on her breast, while with her eyes she 
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followed every movement of the writer’s pen. The scene struck me: 
framed in the dark old archway it made so characteristic a picture that 
I lingered and looked about to see whether there was any convenient 
spot from whence I could make a sketch. I was in a very small 
Square or court; one side was formed by the building to which the 
old archway belonged. Opposite was a similar arch, and inside it a 
large stone ; this was just what I wanted, so down I sat and took out 
my sketch-book. It was very quiet in this nook; the blind beggar 
strummed away on an old guitar, and crooned out a plaintive minor 
air which blended well enough with the surroundings, otherwise all 
was still. I sketched as quickly as I could, trying to get the group 
in before the eseribiente finished the letter. Suddenly a deep-drawn 
sigh, which sounded just behind my shoulder, made me give a start 
and look quickly round into the gloomy depths of the arch behind 
me. My eyes were now used to the dim light, and I perceived, what 
had escaped me on taking my seat, that I was not the only occupant 
ofthe gateway. Back in the shadow leant a man, wrapped so closely 
in a large capa that even had there been more light I could not have 
distinguished his features. He took no notice of me, and after one 
look I turned and went on with my drawing. A few minutes more 
and the girl took her letter, put some money into the escribiente’s 
hand, and tripped away. The scribe stretched himself, and looked 
all round the court, then coming to the conclusion that no more 
customers were coming at present, he climbed up a tumble-down 
little flight of steps, which led to a sort of den in the thickness 
of the wall, and there squatted like a huge spider on the look-out for 
flies. The blind beggar also rose and moved slowly off, and the arch- 
way was deserted. I stayed to put in a little window above the arch, 
which I recognised as a bit of old Moorish workmanship. Like all 
Moorish windows, it seemed to have been constructed more for orna- 
ment than use: little enough light or air could have penetrated into 
the chamber it was supposed to give light to, and a reja, or iron 
grating, must have shut out most of what would otherwise have 
struggled in. I was just pitying the Moorish ladies, who, in old 
days, were imprisoned behind these relentless bars, when to my 
surprise I saw the lattice open, and a little white hand grasped the 
reja, While a pair of large almond-shaped eyes looked wistfully down 
into the street. A quick movement behind me told who the eyes 
were seeking, and not wishing to spoil sport, I bent over my drawing 
and feigned to be quite absorbed in it. Then the man in the capa 
stepped forward, and without leaving the shelter of the arch, showed 
himself for a moment at its entrance. 

The little hand waved a greeting, something white fluttered down 
to the ground, then I heard the window shut, and all was again quiet. 
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A few minutes passed before I got up, put away my drawing, and 
went out into the court; when I did so, the mysterious man who 
seemed to wait on my movements, stepped quickly before me, and 
going under the window, stood there as if lost in thought, his arms 
folded, and his chin sunk on his breast. I observed, however, that 
he had planted his foot on the scrap of paper which had fallen from 
the window, and my curiosity leading me to look over my shoulder as I 
walked away, I saw him pick it up, thrust it in his pocket, and depart 
hastily. I was quite enchanted with my luck in having, as it were, 
rushed headlong into the middle of a Spanish romance. My sketch 
was now invested with a living interest, and my imagination pro- 
ceeded to add all sorts of details to fill out the story of the beauteous 
lady at the Moorish window, and her silent lover. Musing thus, I 
sauntered down a street, or rather passage, leading out of the little 
square on the opposite side from that on which I had entered ; it was 
so narrow that the balconies above nearly met and excluded every 
ray of sunlight, though it was now midday. On one hand, I still had 
the house I had been sketching ; it was a vast building, and its barred 
windows looked cold and dead, All at once I came out on another 
little plaza, cleaner and brighter than the first. Here was the front 
door of the old house, which was all surrounded by carving, and 
surmounted by images of saints. On one side of me was a church, 
while right in front a steep flight of steps led to some higher ground 
above. I was tired of grovelling in the dark, airless streets, so I 
quickly mounted the steps, and found myself out on the ramparts in 
the brilliant sunshine. Spread before me lay the sparkling, dancing, 
blue sea, on either side stretched the long white line of buildings 
which skirt the sea-wall, and whose contrast with the deep blue water 
has made Spanish writers compare sea-girt Cadiz to a pearl lying in 
a case of blue velvet. Iwas quite dazzled by the sudden change from 
darkness to light, and I turned to look down the steps into the 
shadowy regions I had left; as I did so, my eye caught an inscription 
on the wall. I read, and found it commemorated the height to which 
the water rose when the tidal wave, caused by the great earthquake 
of Lisbon, swept over Cadiz. I thought of the maze of little streets 
below me, pictured what it would be like to be caught in their 
winding intricacies by the rushing, boiling waves, and with a shudder 
began to think of something else. Just then I saw the blind beggar 
sitting on the steps beside me, making his noontide meal off prickly 
pears. I gave him a few cuartos, asking at the same time to whom 
belonged the archway in which he had spent his morning. His 
reply was that it belonged to a convent of Carmelite nuns. My 
interest in what I had seen was considerably heightened by this 
revelation. A person of strict principles would perhaps have thought 
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it his duty to knock at the front door, and inform the lady abbess 
that one of her nuns was carrying on a flirtation out of a back 
window ; but as I have already stated, I am of a sentimental turn, and 
preferred to let my fancy rove, and imagine all sorts of romantic 
stories about the damsel shut up in the gloomy old convent. Perhaps 
she had not yet taken the veil, but, confined by cruel parents who 
wished to force her to take a step she abhorred, she was endeavouring 
to arrange matters with her lover so as to be able to fly before the 
fatal day arrived. I heartily sympathised with her, and gave the pair 
my most cordial wishes for success, though, as I thought of the thick- 
ness of the walls, and the uncompromising iron rejas, I doubted very 
much their ever getting beyond looks and letters. Turning all this 
over in my mind, I went back to the hotel, and finding my sym- 
pathetic waiter on the look-out for me, informed him that though I 
had not found the Murillo, I had seen many interesting things, 
and was quite satisfied with my morning’s ramble. I spent the 
afternoon in that half dozing state which the heat of a summer 
afternoon in Andalusia causes. Dinner roused me; it was better than 
I expected, considering the odour of rancid oil which had pervaded 
the Fonda for some hours before its appearance. In the evening I 
went out. All Cadiz was tomiendo el fresco, i.e. airing itself; the 
streets were full. Between eight o’clock and midnight is the gayest 
and most bustling time in the twenty-four hours, and I passed whole 
families sitting at their doors, groups of ladies escorted by their 
cavaliers, and even children with their nurses, all come out to breathe 
the cool evening air. I left the streets and squares and went out 
on the Alameda, an open promenade by the sea. It was a moonlight 
night, and all was bathed in that curious luminous blue haze which 
gives such a queer look of unreality to everything round about, and 
which we never see in our colder clime. The palms at each end of 
the Alameda looked gigantic in the strange weird light, and hung 
their great plumes as if resting after the weary heat of the day. 

I wandered on, left the Alameda, with its groups of people, and 
followed the sea wall till I got to the lighthouse at the extreme 
seaward point of the ramparts. Here I sat down and drank in the 
pure sea air, and rejoiced in the calm beauty of the night. When I 
got up it was late, but I hesitated about taking the way back to the 
Fonda. It was too lovely to go and shut myself up in a close 
bedroom, where I should probably not sleep even when I was in bed. 
I wondered how the little Moorish window looked in the moonlight, 
and whether the lovers held converse from it by night ; and following 
my thoughts, I took the opposite direction from my hotel, and went 
on till I found myself at the head of the flight of steps, with the 
inscription about the Lisbon earthquake on the wall before me. I 
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descended, and was not long in arriving at the little plaza, and here, 
to my great joy, I found that I had not come in vain. A ray of 
moonlight fell across the window, lighting up its quaint outline, and 
showing me that it was open, and that leaning out, her face pressed 
against her prison bars, was the beautiful girl. A man stood below in 
the shadow. He had his back to me, and was looking up; and they 
were carrying on one of those conversations so dear to Spanish lovers, 
which, to the prosaic Englishman, are suggestive of a crick in the 
neck. Peleando la pava, as this sort of love-making is called, is 
quite a necessary part of courtship in Andalusia, and is winked at, if 
not encouraged, by parents and guardians; and had I not known 
that the window belonged to a convent, I should have felt no surprise 
at finding my pair of lovers thus engaged. A sensible man would 
now have turned his back on a scene which was no earthly business 
of his; but a fantastic idea struck me: suppose I were to try to 
make a moonlight sketch of the window and archway, a pendant to 
the first, and call them Night and Morning. The side of the plaza 
from which I had taken my morning’s sketch was in deep shadow, 
and I crept quietly round, keeping close under the houses, hoping to 
escape attention. When I reached my post of observation, I found 
that there, in the shadow, I had not light enough to draw by, and 
was about to make my exit as secretly as I had come, when some 
noise from within seemed to startle the girl. She glanced over her 
shoulder, then, dropping a rose she held in her hand to her lover, 
hastily withdrew, and shut the window. The man caught the flower, 
pressed it to his lips, and then, greatly to my discomposure, came 
right across the little plaza to my hiding-place. Whether he merely 
came to take refuge there, in case his lady-love came back to her 
window that night, or whether he had seen me arrive, I know not; 
at any rate, he was too much of a Spaniard to show any surprise 
when he found himself face to face with me. 

“Do me the favour to follow me, Senor,” said he haughtily, after 
looking me over from head to foot. “This is not the place to settle 
our quarrel in.” 

I quite agreed with him there. A dark archway at midnight was 
the last place I should choose to stay in with a jealous Spaniard. He 
turned on his heel without waiting for any reply, and walked off, 
while I followed, wondering very much how my adventure was going 
toend. He did not seem to fear my trying to escape, for he strode 
on up the steps and out into the clear moonlight without ever turning 
his head. On my side, [ felt I had gone too far to retreat honour- 
ably, and when he turned along the ramparts in the opposite direction 
from that in which I had come, I still kept pace with him. We 
walked on in silence, till we reached a desolate spot, where the for- 
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tifications cross the narrow neck of sand which joins Cadiz to the 
mainland. Here the fine houses which fringe the sea-wall stop, 
and their place is taken by ill-looking wine-shops, carabineros’ 
barracks, prisons and such-like. A deep ditch, into which the sea 
can be turned, cuts the town off from the desert isthmus of sand, 
beyond which lie those dismal marshes, where one dark night in the 
beginning of this century, a whole regiment of French soldiers, misled 
by a treacherous guide, met a miserable death. 

Arrived at this sinister-looking spot, the stranger stopped and 
faced me. 


“ Here we shall not be disturbed,” said he. ‘“ Draw, and defend 
yourself !” 

And flinging off his capa, he gave that peculiar twist of the arm, 
familiar to all Spaniards, by which the cloak is wrapped by one 
movement round the left arm, and thus serves as a shield. At the 
same time he touched a spring in his walking-stick, out of which a 
slender blade sprang, and thus in a moment stood fully armed 
before me. 

I closed my fists instinctively, they being the only weapons about 
me; but feeling their inadequacy, I said: 

“Excuse me, Senor, I am unarmed.” 

“ Mentira!” cried the Spaniard ; “only a madman would walk 
out at night unarmed. Defend yourself!” And he advanced 
menacingly. 

“Liar, yourself!” cried I, getting angry. “Search me, feel my 
pockets—you will see I have no weapon concealed on me.” 

“ Verdad! you are really unarmed!” said my enemy, letting the 
point of his rapier, which had been flourishing uncomfortably near my 
nose, fall. ‘* Loco como un Ingles.’ Mad as an Englishman. You 
are all mad. Our proverb is true.” And he burst out laughing. 

I began to suspect I had been made a fool of, and a strong desire 
came upon me to kick my mysterious enemy over the rampart. 

“If you have brought me all this way only to laugh at me i 
I began. 

“No, Senor, no, not for that, but to teach you not to meddle in 
other people’s affairs.” 

After all, the fellow had some right on his side—I had no business 
to spy; my conduct laid me open to misapprehension. I thought 
I had better take the matter good-humouredly, and try to negotiate 
“peace with honour.” 

“ Well, Senor, I have been indiscreet, I admit, but believe me, I 
had no evil intentions. Accept. my apologies for having uninten- 
tionally offended you.” 

My adversary, who was a handsome young fellow, when seen out 
of his capa, seemed satisfied. 
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“ Bueno!” said he, “but you must give me your word of honour 
to watch no more under the window of Donia Aurora Silva. I am her 
lover, she desires no other.” 

“The promise is easily given, considering that I never aspired to 
the honour of supplanting you,” said I, and we turned and began to 
walk towards the town together. My companion seemed to lose all 
his distrust of me, and informed me that his name was Pepe Garcia. 
I, on my side, explained my presence in the plaza, and added that my 
curiosity had been excited by hearing that the window belonged to 
a convent. 

“ Hombre de Dios!” cried Don Pepe. “So you thought I was 
making love toa nun. No, Senor, I am no coward, but that sort of 
thing is too dangerous in this country.” 

I told him that I supposed his lady-love was shut up against her 
will by cruel parents. 

“Wrong again,” said Don Pepe, growing confidential, and linking 
his arm in mine. ‘“ You seem a good fellow, and I owe you some 
thing for bringing you out here on a wild-goose chase, so I will 
satisfy your curiosity. You must know that Dota Aurora Silva is 
not only the most beautiful girl in Cadiz, but one of the best born, 
and as her parents are dead, she lives with her grandmother who is a 
Medina Sidonia. Now the Garcias have been Cadiz merchants as 
long as they have been anything worth mentioning, and the old lady, 
who is as proud as Lucifer, has declared that no power in heaven or 
earth shall ever induce her to give her consent to Aurora’s marriage 
with me.” 

“ Then I am not wrong,” I interrupted. 

“Pardon. You do not understand how we manage these things 
here. You have probably heard of a cosa de Espafa ; thisisone. A 
Spanish girl cannot run away to Gretna Green as your English do, 
but when she is of age, if her parents refuse their consent to a 
marriage which has no other legal drawback, she goes to a convent, 
and puts herself under the protection of the Church. Having taken 
this step, she is bound to stay in the convent for a year, during 
which time she is not allowed to see her lover.” 

Here Don Pepe winked. 

“ At the end of the time of probation, if she solemnly declares that 
time and reflection have made no change in her feelings, her relations 
are called upon to give their consent, and if they still refuse, the 
Superior of the convent is bound to take their place, and the marriage 
is celebrated. Now you understand why Aurora is living in that old 
convent, and how useful that little Moorish window, which belongs to 
an unused cell, is to us. We may not meet otherwise, and a year, 
Senor Ingles, is a long time to be separated from one’s novia.” 
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I agreed with him, and again expressed my regret at having dis- 
turbed his tryst. Talking thus, we had reached the Plaza San 
Antonio, where we wished each other good-bye. Don Pepe, in the 
grandiloquent Spanish way, placed his house and all that he possessed 
at my service. I responded by giving him my address in England, 
and inviting him to stay with me if ever he came that way. 

He has never appeared, but some months after our meeting, I 
received a letter announcing his marriage with Dona Aurora Silva. 
Thus finished my midnight adventure, of which I may say “ all’s well 
that ends well.” 


M. L. C. 
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Some American Impressions. 


IIl. 


I pont know why the Palisades on the Hudson put me in mind of 
the Sydney Heads ; but they did, somehow. While I looked at the 
grand grey cliffs, five hundred feet in height, seamed with perpen- 
dicular lines, and with deep shadows on their front, and just a scanty 
fringe of shrubbery rimming the sky line, I was carried away by an 
odd train of association, and saw another picture of naked grey rocks 
girting a desolate headland, in which the casual observer would have 
found very little to resemble this smiling American landscape. It 
was something in the air, I suppose—the keen exhilarating wind and 
the clear blue sky, and perhaps some likeness in the. forest on the 
opposite bank, though such a dream of colour as these wooded hill- 
sides could never be seen among the blue-grey eucalyptus-covered 
stretches of the South. But there was a certain wildness and 
unkempt look, an absence of defined boundaries, the occasional 
glimpse of a wooden verandahed cottage standing all alone among its 
surrounding trees, or of a rough unpainted hut, or even a low 
“‘cockatoo” fence, that set the imagination travelling. 

I found myself constantly making comparisons and discovering 
similarities between America and Australia, though when I began to 
analyse the points of similarity, they did not amount to much 
beyond wooden houses, trees, stacks of sawn timber, water-melons, 
bananas and sweet potatoes, close-plaited straw hats, and a general 
suggestion of bigness, freedom, undress and don’t-carishness. I 
think it was the water-melons—great round, green outside, red inside, 
real, juicy water-melons—just what I had gathered myself as a child 
in our bush garden, and had cut in half and scooped out with a spoon 
stolen from the kitchen table under the open window—and the long 
brown twisted sweet potatoes that I had not seen since I had helped 
to dig them for dinner, which set my heart beating with a foolish 
enthusiasm and stirred all kinds of memories. They were displayed 
upon a stall in a Brooklyn street ; and Brooklyn just here seemed to 
me very like an Australian town, in which grass grows along the side- 
walks, and a little wooden shanty elbows a suburban-like villa, and a 
patch of garden with a straggling wooden fence makes a gap in the 
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uneven row of houses. The day, too, was intensely hot, which 
added to the illusion. 

It seemed to me as well that there was a likeness between the 
American type of character and the Australian. The same open-air 
honesty and some of the same open-air self-assertiveness struck me ; 
the same curious combination of utilitarianism and spirituality, and 
the power of adaptability, particularly to be noticed in the women of 
both races—much, too, I thought, of the same originality and 
individual way of putting things; much also of the slavish adoration 
and imitation of everything English. Butsome cultivated Americans 
to whom I mentioned this fancy of mine did not take to the sugges- 
tion. I think that they looked upon Australia as still in a state of 
barbarism ; whereas one of them assured me that American civilization 
was the concentrated result of deliberate selection from everything 
of good evolved in the course of many centuries. Europe, he said, 
had created an experimental civilization; but America, meaning 
the United States, had taken hers ready made, and had improved 
upon it. 

We were in one of the river boats going up the Hudson to Albany. 
They are like floating hotels, these steamers. There is a band on 
board ; there are vast saloons and state-rooms; hosts of black waiters ; 
a restaurant where everything is to be had, from turtle soup and 
golden plover to ice-creams. 

“Oh yes, sah, I know this river pretty well,” said our particular 
darkey. ‘I’ve four months and a half of it every year. We close 
on the 16th of this month (October) ; and then the boat goes down to 
Florida for the winter.” 

He had an unwonted appreciation of the beauties of his beat, this 
coloured man ; and he hurried us through our meal so that we should 
not lose the approach to West Point. 

The river, which a littie while before had broadened to a lake, with 
white sails scudding like gulls over its surface, and apparently closed 
in by distant hills, had now narrowed mysteriously. Great bluffs in 
front seemed almost to meet; jagged little islets and promontories 
jutted out unexpectedly. The hills were magnificently dressed—a 
tangle of strange-hued foliage, olive-green, pale pink, primrose 
colour, orange and deep red, with here and there a melancholy pine 
or a belt of pyramidal hemlocks, or, where the growth was less 
luxuriant, points and patches of grey rock glinting in the sunlight. 
It was a wonderful study of colour. The water here was a bright 
olive-green too, and near the shore it caught tints from the yellow 
of the trees, and the crimson of the young sumach shrubs. 

The band and most of the passengers went off at West Point, and 
we glided on during the afternoon more quietly than in the morning. 
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It was a dreamy, luxurious progress. We went almost as fast as a 
train which crawled like a worm at the foot of the hills on the left 
side of the river. Every now and then a small steamer passed us, 
tugging a fleet of rafts or timber-laden boats. Now the water 
seemed blue on one side where the banks were low, and yellow-green 
on the other. There were little red-gabled houses peeping through 
the trees right down by the river’s edge. One could pleasantly 
fancy a mythical lotus-eating sort of existence passed in one of these 
dwellings—murmuring water lapping the rocks below, a balmy 
breeze rustling the leaves of this enchanted forest, sunlight streaming 
through the foliage and making a mosaic of shadow and sheen upon 
the dry moss—an existence which should be always afternoon, and in 
which the golden glow should never fade. It was very beautiful. 
One felt a longing to arrest the course of everyday life, and to lie 
down here on the warm earth and look up to the blue sky through 
those interlacing branches; to bask in the sunshine, and to feel one’s 
own poor paltry personality melt away and mingle with the glory 
and the beauty around. Then would come the sense of spiritual 
exaltation which communion with Nature brings; and it would seem 
in such an hour as though God drew nearer to the earth-bound spirit, 
which, fluttering upward, feebly lifted itself in an ecstasy of reverence 
and longing to the great Maker of all that is fair and good. Ah! 
is there any prayer more fervent than that thrill of aspiration 
towards the Divine, the Beyond, which stirs the soul on some wind- 
swept cliff, or breezy hillside, or lonely forest! 


I used to speculate sometimes, as I floated down rivers or rushed 
along in trains, upon the influence which scenery and climate might 
exercise in the course of centuries upon the art and literature of a 
new country. 

“We haven’t had a poet yet in America except Walt Whitman, 
who is the living expression of American nature,” said a man who 
was himself a true poet, to me one day, as we were driving about in 
the lovely suburbs of Boston. 

“ He ought to be hanged for the stuff he has written!” grumbled 
a senator who was in the carriage with us. “He has started the 
school which sings of the umbrageous cabbage.” 

“ Bryant comes next,” the poet went on thoughtfully ; “but there 
is too much affectation about him. Youare right,” he added, in reply 
to a remark made by one of the party who had been extolling the 
exquisite blending of human emotion and vivid description of nature 
in some of the forest scenes in ‘The Scarlet Letter’; “of all our 
writers, Nathaniel Hawthorne is most imbued with the spirit, the 
peculiar atmosphere of American scenery.” 
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We began to speak of ‘The Blithedale Romance.’ He looked at 
me and smiled. 

“T know what you are going to say. It’s a curious fact, but 
except by an English person we in America never hear any mention 
of Brook Farm. It’s dead; it’s forgotten. Margaret Fuller is for- 
gotten.—What do you think of Boston?” he went on presently, with 
a laugh. “Have you heard the saying about the four principal 
towns on this side of the States? In New York they ask you how 
many dollars you have got; in Washington they ask you whether 
you are a republican, a democrat, or a mugwump; in Baltimore you 
are nowhere unless you have provided yourself with a long string 
of ancestors ; andin Boston you are judged by what you know. We 
are terrible prigs, we Bostonians. We think there’s no place in the 
world like Boston. We think that we have a right to get up and go 
away from the theatre at ten o’clock and go to bed because Bostonians 
have done it for two hundred and fifty years. We think that every- 
body ought to know all about our local history and our local bigwigs ; 
and now I’m sure you can’t tell me anything about Governor Ames 
or Father Taylor ?” 

I was obliged to confess my ignorance as to the achievements of 
these personages. 

“ Well, you must get coached up. You mustn’t let the Bostonians 
think you don’t know, or else they might despise you. Yes, we are 
prigs,” he repeated. 

Then somebody told a story of a Boston girl who had gone on a 
visit to Chicago, and had said in a patronising manner to a Chicago 
girl, “I did not expect to find you so cultivated here.” 

“Why, we are just dizzy on culture, you bet,” replied the Chicago 
girl, who didn’t intend to be sat upon. 

He was an interesting figure this “ poet-exile,” as we called him. 
Not very long ago he was the subject of a debate in our House of 
Commons. Some Canadian admirers applied for permission for him 
to lecture in Canada, and it was refused by the British Government. 
In his youth he had been a soldier in the British Army, had taken 
part in a Fenian conspiracy, and had lain under sentence of death. 
The sentence was, however, commuted to penal servitude for life; 
and he was sent to the convict settlement in Western Australia, 
where he worked as one of the chain gang. He contrived to make 
his escape in an open boat, was picked up, and landed penniless in 
America. He is now the editor of an important newspaper; is one 
of the foremost members of the literary coterie; his writings have 
brought him fame, and his charming sympathetic manners social 
popularity. “Oh! what a delightful fellow he is!” was the usual 
exclamation when his name was mentioned; and then—‘ But what 
an extraordinary career ! ” 
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One is told over and over again that the Americans have no 
reverence for what is old; but I was both surprised and touched by 
the fondness with which New England hugs her antiquities. My 
host at one of the seaside resorts near Boston proudly pointed out to 
me, in a neighbouring village, a square unpainted wooden building, 
with venetian shutters to its windows, and a funny little steeple. 

“That’s the oldest church in use in New England,” he said. 
“It’s two hundred and fifty years old. They don’t have such wooden 
buildings nowadays.” 

There was to me something very pathetic about these wooden 
buildings, and the childhood of the great nation which they seemed 
to represent; and, on the whole, I preferred the reverential 
Bostonian attitude, as regards relics, to that of a New York ac- 
quaintance, who exclaimed— 

“A museum! Good gracious! The idea of taking an English 
person to see a museum. As if you didn’t have enough of museums 
and churches, and all that sort of thing, on the other side!” 

This seaside place, at which I stayed for a night, was like many of 
the summer settlements to which Americans migrate during the 
great heat, and from which the business men of the family go daily 
by boat or rail to and from their work. The village was built on a 
little inlet of the sea, called the Lake of Galilee; and the irregular 
wooden houses, with their dull red roofs, and the curious-looking 
fishing craft lying close to the wharves, gave it a quaint foreign 
appearance. There were many villas built close to the sea. From 
my friend’s house one looked out across bare rocky points upon 
the broad Atlantic. On this afternoon, the ocean seemed dull and 
dead. ‘There was a livid haze upon it, through which the passing 
ships and steamers glided like ghosts. The house was square, grey, 
and gabled, with red shingles, and with a wide verandah and venetian 
shutters. Behind it rose a variegated hillside; in front there were 
only two or three wind-beaten cedars of Lebanon shadowing the grey 
lichen-covered Massachusetts rocks, which had been left in their 
natural state, and looked very wild and picturesque, just draped here 
and there with flaming Virginian creeper. There was a savour of 
Puritanism about the place and the people. We drank nothing but 
iced water at dinner ; and a little discussion took place as to whether 
the spring in the garden from which it had been drawn was not 
that historic one from which the Pilgrim Fathers drank when they 
first set foot on Massachusetts shore, before the final Plymouth 
landing. I got a good deal confused over the various legends of the 
Pilgrim Fathers that I heard. One might have supposed that the 
Mayflower was the size of the Great Eastern, judging from the 
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building materials, which she was said to have brought over. It was 
quite a relief to hear that she had made several trips. 

The dinner was beautifully served; and the old willow-patterned 
plates and dishes, the quaint china basket heaped with pears and 
grapes, and the bowls of yellow and brown nasturtiums with which 
the table was decorated were what one might see in an old-fashioned 
English country-house, but what one did not somehow expect to see 
in an American country-house. So, too, the perfectly exquisite linen 
with which my bed was set forth—linen which seemed to have been 
homespun and bleached, and kept for generations between sprigs of 
lavender in a family oaken chest. ‘The fine embroidery might 
have been worked by the fingers of a Mistress Grizzel of old time ; 
and I am sure the family archives might have furnished forth 
recipes and simples worthy of Sir Kenelm Digby. 

The daughters were bright sweet-faced girls, with satin-smooth 
hair and Devonshire complexions. They had never been to New 
York, but they had been to London; and they thought London 
strawberries better than their own; they had gone to Kew on a 
Sunday, and had been struck by the rudeness of the people in the 
train, and had formed no very favourable opinion of insular manners ; 
they were also very much struck by the carriages and the powdered 
footmen. They were not as anxious as many of their country women 
to know what were my impressions of America, but said: “ Tell us 
about England, and if your dinner-parties are really so terrible. 
We had a friend who once went to England, and nothing would 
induce her ever to go again. She said she couldn’t stand the dinner- 
parties.” I don’t suppose that her objection arose from the same 
cause as that of a journalist, who told me that nothing could induce 
him to live in a country where he would always have to go down last 
to dinner, since he understood that literary people were barely 
tolerated in London society. The Americans are very fond of com- 
paring English social institutions with their own, and even of 
entrapping the unwary stranger into comparisons, which they resent 
if unfavourable to American peculiarities. 

I always enjoyed hearing what the Americans had to say about 
themselves and ourselves, and realised the truth of a remark which 
was made to me on the steamer going over. “If you want to collect 
characteristic American traits, don’t go upon what you see, but get 
the impressions of every one you meet—genuine born and galvanised ; 
and then strike the balance.’ A galvanised American is one who 
has gone over and become naturalised. Anglomania is not quite so 
rampant now as I was told it used to be a year or two ago, though 
there’s plenty of it among the “smart” set. I use the word in the 
London sense. An American authoress who was piloting us through 
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Washington said to a London would-be fashionable young man who 
was with us, and had asked where the “smart people ” lived— 

“ Oh, well! they’ve got no particular place in this city ; the brains 
are scattered about anyhow.” 

This same lady of culture was great upon Professors. She would 
point out, as we moved about the public buildings— 

Professor This, “the greatest microscopist in the world;” Pro- 
fessor That, “the most remarkable biographist ;” or Professor Some- 
thing else, “the authority on Yucatan antiquities, and a lovely man ;” 
and so on. 

We presumed to joke her about the number of her Professors, and 
asked if they were as thick in America as colonels and generals. 

“T’ll give in to you about the generals and the colonels, who are 
just the remains of a six years’ war,” she replied ; “ but I'll stand out 
for my professors. There are no such men anywhere else in the 
world.” 

At a gathering in New York, a “ representative woman ” came up 
to me and asked— 

“Say now, are you really English—English born?” 

I explained that I had been born and brought up in Australia. 

“ Well, I’m glad of it. We get too much of distinguished English 
visitors over here. They seem to think there’s nothing in America 
but dollars and notoriety, and that the one means the other ; and that 
all they want in order to have themselves run after, is a good ‘send 
off’ in the newspapers. We are rather overdone with English 
stars.” 

Another lady gave it as her opinion that we had better keep some 
of our “stars” over where they came from. She was a little mollified 
when she found that I had no pretensions to stellar glory, and went 
on: “The fact is, we are a great deal more critical than you are. 
When stars come over, we just want to ask what are they, and what 
they can do; and if we find they can’t do enough, we just want them 
to go right back again. I declare, on the other side it’s quite 
different. You make a fuss over people we send over that we 
wouldn’t look at. You English people will run after anything that’s 
queer, and you don’t care if it’s good or not ; and that’s the difference.” 

There seemed to me a great deal of truth in what she said, and 
also in another observation she made as to the relative merits of 
English and American husbands from the domestic point of view. 
Tt is a fact, which had already struck me, and which I had heard 
frequently remarked upon, that American wives, if they are not 
allowed so much latitude in flirtation as English ones, receive much 
more deference and a greater share of les petits soins from their 
husbands. An American husband himself pays his wife those little 
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attentions which in English society usually devolve upon another 
man if the lady happens to be pretty and agreeable, and which she 
does without if she is neither. It is possible that the superiority of 
the American system may be due to the ease with which divorce can 
be obtained in some States, and which, to use a homely expression, 
puts a pair “more upon their p’s and q’s with each other. It 
may arise from a higher development of the sentiment of chivalry 
in the breast of the American man. At any rate, he shows to 
advantage in his domestic as well as in his business relations. 
As a rule he doesn’t shine so brightly in his social one. This was 
partly explained to me by a bright woman journalist—and this, by 
the way, is a genus by itself in America. 

“In England,” she said, “most of the men you meet in society 
are fairly interesting. They’ve got nothing else to do but make 
themselves agreeable, and cultivate whatever intelligence they’ve been 
born with; but here, all our men work all day at their offices; the 
most interesting ones are the busiest, and they don’t want to be 
bothered with going out in the evening. The consequence is that 
you meet nothing but a set of dudes.” 

Iam bound to confess that the specimen “ dude” did not fill me 
with enthusiasm. 

I had to mend several of my theories on America, notably that 
about the status of women. The woman of business and the intel- 
lectual and scientific workers have a greater freedom and a larger 
scope than with us. Women doctors and women journalists—the 
latter especially—find the way smoothed for them in America; but 
as far as I could glean, the ordinary married woman is more 
hampered by conventional restrictions and household demands than 
her married cousin in England. Even girls are much less indepen- 
dent than I imagined, or, I was assured, than they used to be. 
Perhaps Mr. Henry James is partly responsible for this. The 
Americans resent the imputation of “ Daisy Millerism,” and try to 
show that they don’t deserve it. They maintain that Mr. James 
doesn’t do them justice, and that they are not necessarily all flirts or 
prigs. 

One day in a pleasure-party down one of the rivers I met a 
charming Virginian girl, who exercised a sort of fascination upon 
me. She seemed to me so unlike the conventional American young 
lady, as she is depicted in fiction, or as one sees her in New York; 
and yet she was so purely a product of America, and could, indeed, 
have belonged to no other country, so full was she of subtle indi- 
vidualities. This young lady was very slender and very pale; she 
had an extremely sensitive, oval face, clairvoyant eyes, and a soft 
southern voice. She was altogether sympathique and spirituelle— 
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somehow French adjectives come easiest in describing her; and she 
had a sort of philosophical manner of discussing her own countrymen 
and eountrywomen and their ways that interested and amused me. 
I was well content to sit and listen to her pretty original talk, which 
rippled on after this fashion :— 

“ Yes, it’s crude, America—I myself see that. I belong to the old 
world by temperament, and by affinity; and yet I am quite of the 
American type”—she pronounced it “type,” French fashion, and 
she spoke with the suspicion of a foreign accent. ‘“ What would you 
have! We must be different from Englishwomen. Why I have got 
Huguenot blood, and Irish and English and Scotch blood, and a dash 
of Spanish! Put on to that, climate and conditions of life! Of 
course we must be a separate race. We are more finely strung, 
more susceptible to impressions ; and I think we are more adaptive: 
and perhaps we have got more brains, or know better how to use 
them; and then our standard of education is higher than yours. I 
know Vassar girls who laugh at your Girton papers. Idaresay you'd 
call that conceited ; but I'll allow that we fail distinctly in our men. 
It’s because we have got no leisure class. We haven’t got your delight- 
ful club-men, who make occupation out of their pleasures. We are not 
equal to that. Tuxedo Park is the nearest approach to it. And our 
hostesses aren’t to compare with yours. 1 think your English 
hostesses are just perfect. . . . There’s an unrest about the atmos- 
phere here. I feel it directly I come back from Paris—I have been 
studying art in Paris—I feel it in New York almost before I land—even 
in Virginia, which is the most quiet, humdrum place, and so English ! 
It is part of the atmosphere of thiscountry. Itis America. There’s 
a friction—somethirg in the air that jars. I don’t know why I feel 
it so much. It’s some sort of occult influence. Oh, yes; there’s a 
great deal of occultism here. I believe there is a school, but I don’t 
know much about it. They speculate on everything in America, and 
they speculated on that. They wanted to “ boom” it; and it didn’t 
do. But I’m sure there are influences. I can’t account for them. 
I only feel them. That’s part of the American type. ... No; you 
are quite right, women aren’t the least bit more independent in 
America. You think 3o on the other side, because of the novels; 
but it isn’t true. I assure you that I have seen American girls do 
abroad what they would never dare to do at home. We can't even 
sit down in one of our public parks if we haven’t a gentleman—one 
of the family—with us ; and it is not quite comme-il-faut for a girl 
to go to the theatre alone with a gentleman who is no relation to her. 
Some people do; but then!”—and she made a little deprecatory 
gesture— perhaps it is our manner which makes you think all that 
about us over there. We have a sort of self-consciousness. Yes, I 
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see it myself. We feel as if we were always being looked at. We 
live in public so much; and we pose. It’s impossible for us to let 
ourselves out, for there’s always the chance of a newspaper-man lurking 
round—that is, if we are pretty or remarkable. . . . Everything is 
unexpected here, even people’s manner. One day they will be all 
spontaneity and warmth, and the next quite stiff and cold. Now 
with English people you know that they are going to be stiff, and 
80 you don’t expect anything else... Your frankness! Oh, yes; 
you do give yourselves away. We all notice that”—I had 
mentioned a book I was reading, by an American author, in which 
was ridiculed the tendency of the English to blazon forth their family 
misfortunes and their own defects—* you will tell everyone that you 
are dreadfully poor, or that you are such an age, or that your book or 
play, or whatever it is, has been a ghastly failure, or that your eldest 
brother is in a madhouse, or that your aunt has kleptomania ; and you 
say it out ina manner that is quiteamazing. I suppose that asa general 
thing we have got more to hide than you; and so many of our people 
have sprung from nothing, and have things in their lives they are 
really ashamed of, that it has taught us to be reticent. 

“As for your servants,” she went on, “there you have got the 
best of us. Women here are obliged to be domestic and to 
look after their children and their houses, because they can’t 
trust any hired person to do it for them. Of course it’s quite 
natural. You see one’s butler may be President of the Republic a 
few years hence. Did you hear the story of a very rich American 
lady in Paris, who gave a ball to which all the great people went, 
and among them another American lady, who had just come over, 
and was taken by a friend to what was to be the event of the season. 
Imagine her amusement when in the magnificently-dressed hostess, 
covered with diamonds, standing on the landing, she recognised a 
lady’s-maid she had once had, who had left her to marry the coach- 
man. The host was the coachman. He had struck oil, or found a 
gold mine—I forget which——” 

“Don’t you believe a word she says; she is an Imperialist, and 
doesn’t know anything or care anything about her own country,” put 
in the Virginian girl’s aunt. “But I must tell you about an 
Englishman in New York who found fault with his landlady for 
the bad attendance of the servants. ‘ Yes, sir,’ she said, in the 
most sympathetic voice, ‘I have lived in London, and I know what 
you London gentlemen are, and what you expect; but this is a free 
country, and you can’t have it.’” 


Of course we made our pious pilgrimage to Niagara, travelling by 
night from Albany. It was my first experience of the American 
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sleeping-car. I have not been able to grasp the much-vaunted 


superiority of the American railway system. There is certainly an 
advantage in having your meals served hot at a little table in front 
of you without having to move from your seat; and a constantly 
flowing supply of literature is always agreeable. It may also be a 
good thing to have your luggage checked in a country where a cab 
from the depot to your destination costs at the least two dollars ; 
but it is not good to arrive at your hotel without your trunk, and 
have to sit up half the night waiting till the expressman sees fit to 
bring it. Nor is it pleasant when you travel with many rugs, a 
despatch-box and a dressing-bag, to be obliged to carry all these 
articles yourself to and from the carriage. Many a time in America 
I sighed for the friendly porter of St. Pancras or Paddington. A 
lady travelling alone at night has naturally a greater sense of 
security in the long open American cars and in the company of a 
conductor or two, and some dozen or so of fellow-passengers; but I 
was travelling with my husband; and on this occasion, after having 
kept late hours for several previous nights, I would gladly have been 
allowed to slumber in peace. At one end of the car, however, just at 
the back of my compartment, a party of musically-inclined gentle- 
men held jubilee with a banjo and a concertina, and sang nigger 
melodies till past midnight, varying the entertainment with anecdotes 
that might have been amusing if my nerves, strained to unnatural 
alertness, had not insisted upon following each nasal inflexion and 
chronicling each pointless joke on the tablets of my memory with 
exasperating exactitude. 

They seemed, judging from their conversation, to be journalists, 
or to have affinities with the craft. One of them narrated his 
experiences as a Western editor, and wound up with the remark 
that “it was pistols in the morning and bowie-knives in the evening.” 
Then they fell to discussing the peculiarities of a certain New York 
editor named Hosea , with whom at some period or other 
they all appeared to have had business relations. 

“T tell you what it is,” said one, who had a rasping voice which 
went up at an angle of forty-five; “there’s not enough of soul 
in Hosea to float a twenty-cent toy steamboat. The other day I 
fixed him up the finest poem I’ve ever written. It was on a step- 
mother—she’s kneeling by the cribs of number one’s offspring and 
praying to be a good mother to ’em—that kind of thing ; very 
smart and touching; and he has gone and sent it back right away— 
a good ten dollars’ worth.” 

Second journalist.—* Don’t you know that since the late Mrs. 
Hosea was shipped from Liverpool as freight, Hosea has gone dead 
against stepmothers—especially virtuous ones? He don’t approve 
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of second marriages; don’t want ’em to turn out well. Change it 
round ; make the stepmother a real bad ’un, and perhaps he'll take 
it. Or keep it till he is sick of being a disconsolate widower.” 

Third journalist.—* If I was you I’d work that stepmother. An 
idea is too good to be wasted on one poem. Cut it up into eight 
pieces like a pumpkin pie—ten dollars apiece. There is a friend 
of mine made a hundred dollars out of two brothers—the good one 
that stopped at home on the farm, and the bad ’un that goes off to 
the city, and comes back again doing the prodigal son business. 
That went down with the yokels—the paper had a country circula- 
tion. Then, to vary it occasionally, he makes the city one the virtuous 
lot, and turn up when there’s a run on the bank, or a scare of small- 
pox—if he’s a doctor—with the right cure, don’t you see?” 

First journalist.—* You can always get round Hosea on family 
affliction. When Mrs. Hosea died, he was let in for thirty-five 
bereavement poems.” 

Second journalist.—“ He’s not to be relied on, though. I nursed 
a child through a long illness, made him bid his parents and his 
little companions good-bye, killed him and laid him out; and 
as I was lowering him into his grave the rope breaks. Hosea writes 
to say that he don’t want any more dead children—the paper’s 
been overdone with ’em ; and there’s mine back on my hands again.” 

General laughter, and presently a tuning up of the banjo and 
‘My Little Golden Slippers.’ 

After a bit the music stopped, and as I lay raging in my coffin- 
like berth I became aware that another speaker had joined the party. 
He was something of a philosopher, apparently—a traveller and an 
observer. He had a wiry monotonous voice, sufficiently nasal for the 
typical Yankee, and he spoke with an accent of great deliberation, 
and a pause and emphasis here and there as if he were mentally 
hitching up his trousers. One of the journalists asked him if he was 
going to England this fall ? 

“No,” said he, “I’m not going anywhere out of this country. 
It’s a big country, and it’s a great country; and it’s bigger than it’s 
great. Seems to me that the whole problem of the universe is going 
to be settled right away here. You've got the European, and you’ve 
got the heathen Chinee, and the Irishman, and the democrat, and the 
capitalist, and the monopolist, and the Red Indian. I calculate 
there'll be a nice tangle here soon ; and if I live I want to know all 
about it.” 

So they went on, it appeared to me, till in the grey of morning we 
reached Buffalo; for they talked and sang through my uneasy 
dreams. 


Impossible to rest or to eat with the roar of the mighty waters in 
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our ears and the rapids above the American falls foaming beneath our 
windows. We went out and strolled through Goat Island round by 
the American side, our nerves strung to the intensity of expectation ; 
and the thunder completely filling the air and making the strangest 
silence in this wonderful volume of sound. At last we rounded the 
island by the Three Sisters; and there, through the autumn trees, 
rose the white cloud; and there was the wild tossing sea of grey- 
green billows breaking upon jagged points of rock; and there was 
the backward view of the horseshoe curve. 

“Ts that Niagara!” I exclaimed in dismay. I suppose the first 
sensation of every one who sees Niagara is one of vague disappoint- 
ment, especially from this view. But we walked on, and gradually 
the pillar of smoke grew denser and higher, and the awful green wall 
could be seen in all its majesty. 

Where does all the water come from? Where does it go? And 
if some billions of cubic feet of water pass over that cliff in an hour, 
and have been so passing for century upon century, why, in the name 
of all wonders, isn’t Lake Erie dry by now? That is the sort of idea 
which comes into the mind—a rebound from the first sublimity of 
awe ; and then one feebly imagines the emotions of the first white 
man who beheld the Falls and what Niagara must have been in the 
days when she was worshipped by the Indians, before she became 
vulgarized by the axe and civilisation. These are depressing and 
stale reflections upon the depoeticising influence of humanity— 
humanity, which is in itself the most wondrous poem in the universe. 
There’s a string of cheap platitudes to be threaded off, and no conso- 
lation in the thought that though the Jungfrau is hackneyed and 
vulgarized by association she still stands serene in virgin dignity, and 
holds at bay the impertinent ’Arry. 

But during the summer every omnibus from the station brings a 
horde of newly-married couples to honeymoon in the very bosom of 
Niagara. They may gaze from a few yards at the gigantic sheet of 
foam, of crystallized sunlight, crystallized moonlight, liquid ultra- 
marine—similes fail; and in good truth I am haunted by an uneasy 
dread of weakly plagiarizing Mr. Howells in his “ Wedding Journey ” 
—they may behold this marvel of God illuminated by electric light, 
gratis from the hotel piazza; may study the rainbow effects, in the 
very rainbow itself—the only perfect rainbow in the world, according 
to the guide-book—may be rocked on the billows at the foot of the 
Horseshoe Fall; and sitting on the deck of the Maid of the Mist 
enveloped in evil-smelling waterproofs, they may have an upward 
view of the big cataract. 

There was just such a pair in the waiting-room where we went to 
put on these same vile waterproofs—the husband a typical American 
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*Arry, jocose and deadly earnest at once, with a new ill-cut and ill- 
worn suit of clothes, a bristling moustache, a self-assertive air, 
mingled with a curious awkwardness, an aggressive twang, and a 
fierce stare at everything but his beloved. Moreover he was 
heroically determined to protect the giggling “ banged” being in a 
trousseau travelling gown who clung to his arm, from all the dangers 
which could possibly befall her in this short voyage. 

“Just say now if there’s any chance of her getting sick and having 
a headache,” he demanded in a warlike manner of the conductor ; 
“for if there is, she’s not going to have her trip spoiled, and we'll go 
right back again. If she gets a headache, why it 7s a headache ;” and 
he looked round upon us defiantly, as if challenging us to contradict 
his assertion and his bride’s claim to the worst headache from which 
humanity can suffer. “I guess she’s not going to have a headache 
if I can prevent it.” 

The guide assured the valiant one that there was no danger of sea- 
sickness or headache ; and then the bridegroom tenderly buttoned up 
his bride in her overcoat and helmet, and she looked in the glass and 
giggled again. 

This in parenthesis. The ambitious honeymooner may have 
all these joys and many more if he is so inclined, at a somewhat 
exorbitant rate of dollars. He may visit the whirlpool and the 
rapids, and moralise on the scene of Captain Webb’s tragic end; 
and he or she, or both together, as the custom most often is, may be 
photographed on a platform jutting out into the rapids with the Falls 
for a background, Madam ’Arry seated upon an improvised precipice 
smirking in her New York finery against what appears to be a 
Brobdingnagian sheet of wool fleeces hung up behind her. 

We followed the example of the honeymooners, went down the 
vertical railway, and looked at the roaring seething flood and the 
slimy treacherous whirlpool. It is here that the under-current casts 
up its prey. Here Webb's body was found; and “ there, by that white 
rock, they pulled Kendall out,” said our guide, a cheeky boy, who pro- 
ceeded to recite his lesson in grandiloquent language and sing-song 
drawl. A sceptical Cook’s tourist—we had observed his ticket— 
declined to swallow the guide-book feats of the whirlpool ; and he 
pointed triumphantly to a large log which, instead of being sub- 
merged, was riding the current quite composedly. 

“What do you say to that, now? There’s my log going on all 
right. I bet you anything it ain’t going to be sucked up.” 

“‘Can’t say, I’m sure,” returned the boy. “I’ve seen some logs 
with my own eyes sucked up in half a second. I’ve seen some with 
my own eyes, too, that wasn’t sucked up at all. I guess some is, 
and some isn’t. It’s kinder like most things. That’s the mystery 
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of the whirlpool. Whirlpool is a mystery”—and off he droned 
again. 

“Never mind all that,” said the tourist ; “I don’t believe a word 
of it. Which do you like best, this side or the other ; and are the 
Yankees jealous of the Canadians ? ” 

“You bet,” said the urchin, “They call us Kanucks; and 
wouldn’t they like to get this slice of us, that’s all!” 

















Worshipped Afar. 


_ 


QuEEN HerRMENTRUDE a garden made, 
With bosky paths and pine-tree shade 
And orchard bloom and lawns displayed. 


From banks of earliest celandine 
Till grapes grow purple on the vine, 
Summer and spring their wreaths entwine. 


In fair June mornings after mass, 
Where rose-leaves fleck the dewy grass, 
The Queen and all her ladies pass. 


And when the lengthening evenings fall, 
And ere the dark the blackbirds call, 
Her voice is sweetest of them all. 


I am the crippled lad to wait, 
And summon forth the porter straight 
Should aught assail the postern gate. 


And once a wild boar of the wood 
With staff and shout I sole withstood, 
Until my fellow’s aim was good. 


And I remember how she smiled, 
And spake like music deep and mild, 
Thou hast a warrior’s soul, my child. 


Yes! I could stand though death were near, 
To spare my lady’s cheek a tear, 
Or save one thing she holdeth dear. 


WILLIAM WATERFIELD. 








Edged Cools. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO SUMMERS. 


By ETHEL M. ARNOLD. 





Cuapter III. 


Dourine the week that followed Cecil saw but little of Murray 
Wentworth, since he was out shooting the inoffensive partridge 
every day ; and even on the nights when he took her into dinner 
she talked more to her left-hand neighbour than to him—such is 
the innate perversity of woman’s nature. But in spite of this the 
tone of intimacy which he had from the first adopted towards 
her remained unchanged. All his best things were said especially 
for her benefit. If she by any chance perpetrated a sarcasm, 
instinctively her eyes sought his, as though sure of its ,being 
understood and appreciated; a kind of electric communication 
seemed in fact to have established itself between them, which was 
patent for all the world to see. 

One morning at the beginning of the next week there came a 
slight variation in the monotony of their days. Mr. Brandon, 
the only really keen sportsman among the men-kind, went off 
to shoot alone; for Mr. Loudoun was in the agonies of last 
rehearsals, Mr. Franks had for once ventured to make up his mind 
that he preferred the blandishments of his lady-love to shooting his 
fellow-sportsmen, and Murray Wentworth was overwhelmed with 
preparations for a political campaign he was about to undertake 
in the neighbouring county. Cecil Cartwright, full of an unusual 
thirst for communion with her friends, retired to her room shortly 
after breakfast to write letters, and soon, seated at her writing- 
table by the window looking out on the shaded lawn, she was 
deep in an epistle which bade fair to assume portentous dimen- 
sions. But gradually her ideas seemed to flow less freely, 
her pen was refilled with less monotonous regularity, her 
eyes strayed oftener and oftener from the paper before her to 
the green lawn and the cool trees under whose shade the rest 
of the party were gathered together in various attitudes of lazy 
enjoyment. They had been there all along, but not till now had 
they disturbed her peace. Even Millicent’s heated remonstrances 
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against Mr. Franks’ peculiar method of scoring in the single she 
was playing with him had not sufficed to disturb the even tenor 
of her correspondence. But another chair had lately been added 
to the rest, and now a masculine voice gave tone and body to the 
women’s talk, and it was this new element apparently which 
proved so disturbing to her mind. She became conscious too 
that it was hot and stuffy in the house, though to most un- 
prejudiced people her room would have seemed refreshingly cool 
and airy; the grass seemed greener, the sky more azure, the 
protecting canopy of the trees more dense than they had seemed 
before. Suddenly she thrust her unfinished letter into the 
blotting-paper, and catching a passing sight of herself in the 
long glass, she took up her sunshade and proceeded leisurely 
down the stairs and across the hall, where she stopped a moment 
to bury her face in a great bowl of early chrysanthemums, and 
then out into the garden. 

Millicent saw her first. 

“ Cecil, dear, take my place,” she cried, springing to her feet. 

“‘ No, mine,” cried Frances, doing likewise. 

And Murray Wentworth said nothing, but stood quietly by the 
chair he had vacated, and with a smile of thanks she accepted his 
silent offer. 

“T suppose you know,” she said, as she settled herself 
comfortably in her seat, while Wentworth stretched himself on 
the grass beside her, “ that I have come out entirely against my 
will? ‘The noise you good people have been making out here 
made letters an impossibility.” 

“Tm very glad of it,” said Mrs. Brandon promptly. “I wish 
we'd made more noise, and then perhaps you'd have come out 
sooner.” 

“Tt’s all very well, dear Mrs. Brandon,” said Cecil, with much 
gravity ; “but if you had the number of ‘ dearest friends’ that I 
have, you wouldn’t scoff at the exactions of my correspondence.” 

But as Cecil was a proverbially atrocious correspondent, her 
gravity only made the Brandons laugh. 

“ Hullo! here’s a telegram for somebody,” exclaimed Millicent, 
as the butler’s stately form appeared bearing towards the group 
with the familiar brown envelope on a silver salver. 

“Collins is an excellent creature,’ said Cecil, meditatively 
regarding the man’s advancing figure. “It’s such a pity he’s got 
legs like a sickle!”—which poetical description of poor Collins’ 
very slightly bowed legs made it difficult for the others to keep 
their countenances on his approach. 


“A telegram for you, sir,” said the man, stopping before 
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Murray Wentworth. “The boy is waiting to know if there’s any 
answer.” 

Wentworth took the missive carelessly enough—it was probably 
only to say that the time of his first meeting was altered. But 
no sooner had his eye glanced at its contents than he rose quickly 
to his feet, saying with a good deal of suppressed agitation— 

“Yes, there is an answer. I will come in.” And followed in 
silence by the butler he walked rapidly towards the house. 

“Poor fellow! I’m afraid it is some bad news,” said Mrs. 
Brandon as soon as they were out of earshot; “he looked very 
much upset.” 

And as she spoke she turned half involuntarily towards Cecil, 
who, as though unconscious of her surroundings, was still 
watching the departing couple just now entering the front door, 
and the look of yearning anxiety on her face revealed as certain 
to her hostess something which she had only suspected hitherto. 

“ Cecil, dear,” said Mrs. Brandon, rising and gently taking the 
girl’s hand so as to recall her to herself, lest the others should see 
what she had seen, “ will you come for a walk with me? I feel 
rather chilly.” 

Cecil, seeming suddenly to realize where she was, jumped up, 
and putting her arm in Mrs. Brandon’s, the two sauntered off 
together in silence ; and shortly afterwards the party left under 
the trees broke up, and the garden was totally deserted. 

Luncheon was not such a lively meal as usual; for though 
Murray Wentworth was not there (he had gone out, leaving 
behind an explanatory message for Mrs. Brandon with the butler), 
the knowledge that misfortune had happened to any member of 
the party seemed to produce a sense of oppression in the rest. 
Cecil did not talk much, and seemed relieved when it was over; a 
feeling which was probably intensified when the carriages came 
round to take the others to a garden-party, from which Cecil had 
begged to be excused, and when, soon after, the sound of their 
departing wheels told her she was left alone. She stood a few 
moments on the steps where she had seen them all off, looking 
absently down the avenue, and then walked slowly into the hall, 
where she stopped again with her hand on the table, still lost in 
thought. Suddenly she threw back her head with a gesture 
characteristic of her changing nature, as though dismissing all 
unpleasant thoughts, while her face resumed nearly all its usual 
serenity. She walked quickly into the library, chose a volume ot! 
Browning from the shelves, and gently humming to herself she 
entered the hall again, took down her wide-brimmed garden hat 
from the stand, threw a light shawl over her arm, and stopping « 
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moment to arrange her hat before the convenient hall looking- 
glass, she sauntered out into the garden. Across the lawn she 
strolled, her soft white gown seeming to bring back the vanished 
summer into the charming autumn day, jumped the sunk fence 
with the light ease of an untrammelled figure, and made her way 
leisurely down the avenue of limes. The light September wind 
whispered gently in the tops of the grand old trees, and with 
tender homage carpeted the grass before her feet with the first- 
fruits of Autumn’s harvest. And as she walked along amid the 
rustling leaves her former mood returned upon her, for the limes 
seemed full of past sweetness, coming loss; and it was with the 
old thoughtful expression that she emerged from the shade of the 
trees, turned to the left and opened a gate leading to the road, 
then crossed the road to another gate opening into a field in the 
centre of which was a little hill planted with trees, which was her 
favourite haunt and her destination that afternoon. The grass 
was dry, for there had been no rain for weeks ; and so it was with 
no extraordinary imprudence that she seated herself at the foot 
of a stately fir and fell to reading ‘Abt Vogler.’ It was one of 
her favourite bits of Browning; its healthy, manly optimism 
inspirited her. For in spite of her love of admiration and her 
other frivolous tendencies, she had a fund of feeling and appreci- 
ation, of the depth of which few, if any, of her friends were aware. 
She had had life too much her own way for the development 
of her finer qualities. Hitherto all she had wanted she had 
had—and that is the worst possible training for the character. 
3ut there are some who in spite of the drawbacks of prosperity 
seem to preserve a secret standard of right for which it is difficult 
to account on any logical grounds. Yet, when we come to analyse 
it, it seems to be only the faculty of reverence, the power of 
appreciation which gives to them a rule of life—for to be able to 
admire is the first step towards imitation. And Cecil had an 
honest admiration for all things which are “ pure and lovely and 
of good report;” and though she often fell below it, she had a 
certain standard of her own. And so when she was dispirited and 
conscious most of failure it comforted her to read that— 


* All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by-and-by.” 
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She looked across the sunlit field far away to the wood-covered 
hills in the distance, and the words seemed to be written every- 
where ; and to her heart, full of new vague yearnings, they seemed 
to give rest and peace. But in a moment of time her new-found 
peace was wrecked; for a man had just opened the gate at the 
bottom of the field, and was walking quickly towards her, and 
she was conscious of nothing in the world but the existence of 
just his soul—and hers. 

“T thought I should find you here,” he said, as he climbed the 
little hill to her side. “May I stay with you a bit?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, turning away her head so that he 
might not see the light in her eyes. “I have no legal monopoly 
of this field” (with a slight emphasis on Jega/). 

“Which means,” he said, with a smile, “that you have the 
right of custom and tradition, and that practically I am a 
trespasser. Well—I can’t help it; I must be content to be 
mentally prosecuted by you, for I am tired of solitude, and I 
want to talk. Do you know that I’ve walked ten miles since I 
saw you last—and all by myself, too?” 

“What a pity you didn’t take Mr. Franks with you,” said 
Cecil gravely, turning her eyes to his; but the next moment 
they were both laughing, and thus her restraint wore off, for there 
is nothing so productive of intimacy as a common object of 
ridicule. 

“Tell me-—what are you reading?” he asked, as he stood 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, looking down upon her. 
“Your nature is sufficiently artistic for you to suit your reading 
to the weather ; consequently it is something restful and peaceful, 
I expect.” 

“ Yes,” she answered reflectively, “it is something restful ; but 
I don’t think the weather had much to do with my choice, which 
was far more spiritual than physical. I was reading ‘ Abt 
Vogler.’ Don’t gather from that that ’m a Browningite—I 
don’t aspire so high!” 

“Heaven forbid that you should!” he answered fervently. 
“T have far too much veneration for Browning to care to see 
him insulted by abject and indiscriminate worship. But tell 
me,” he added, suddenly bending down so as to see her face, 
“why did you need ‘Abt Vogler’ this afternoon? What has 
disturbed your peace so that you need soothing ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” she answered in a low voice, looking straight 
before her. “Mayn’t one feel restless without knowing the 
weason why ?” 

“Oh, yes, one may, of course; there is no law against it. But 
VOL, LXXXI. G 
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I don’t think it often happens ; one is generally conscious of the 
causes, both physical and moral, of one’s different moods.” 

“ Well, and supposing I do know the cause—what then?” 

“* Why, then I should like you to tell it to me—that is all.” 

“ Are you my father-confessor ? ” she asked, a little bitterly. 

“T don’t aspire so high!—but I am your friend, and I don’t 
like you to be disturbed. Tell me,” he went on with strange: 
persistency, while his voice sank a little—“ tell me... what 
it was.” 

His voice was full of magnetism, and she felt her soul going 
out to him against her will, Will! She had no will left; she 
was paralysed by his presence and his influence, and she must 
speak at his bidding. 

“ Yes, I will tell you,” she said, in a curious even voice, which 
sounded to her ears far away. “I was disturbed because you were 
in trouble. Is that what you wanted me to say ?” 

“But why did that disturb you?” he said, bending lower. 
“Were you sorry?” 

She got up slowly and stood facing him, involuntarily ; for she 
could not help herself. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I was sorry.” 

“Why were you sorry?” he said, coming near to her and 
looking in her eyes. 

She made no answer. 

“ Why were you sorry?” he repeated, his voice sinking to a 
whisper; and then in another moment his arms were round her 
and she was lying on his breast, his lips on hers. 

‘Tell me,” he whispered, while he held her close. Still she did 
not answer; only lay still in his arms with closed eyes. “ Tell 
me,” he whispered again—‘“ tell me . . . Cecil.” 

Then she opened her eyes full, and the strength of passion in 
their depths sent a great thrill leaping through his veins. 

“Because I love you with all my heart and soul,” she said, 
with low intensity. 

And again his arms enfolded her closely, and again his lips 
met hers. 

Suddenly she tore herself away from him, and, pressing her 
hands to her eyes, she cried like some creature in pain. 

“Ah! what have you done tome! What haveI said! No!”— 
as he made a step towards her—“don’t touch me, please! I 
would like to be alone. Won't you leave me now?” 

For a moment he stood irresolute, his face a study of conflicting 
emotions. Finally one among them seemed to gain the upper 
hand; the light suddenly vanished from his eyes, his mouth 
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grew hard and set; and turning on his heel, he left her leaning 
against a tree, white and dazed and trembling, still with her 
head on her hands. 

For some minutes she remained as he had left her, till the 
click of the gate told that he was out of sight. Then she lifted 
her head and looked straight before her with a curious unseeing 
look. And though at the time she realised nothing of what she 
saw with her bodily eyes, yet afterwards, when she reverted to the 
scene in thought, every detail of the quiet landscape stood out 
vividly before her—the little stream winding along at the bottom 
of the field, the munching cows and the old white horse in the 
field beyond, across to the rounded, wooded Midland hills. It is 
so in all great crises of human life ; the material shares equally 
with the spiritual, and we cannot cheat it, try how we will. 
There was an expression in her face as of one who had received a 
blow ; an expression, too, of loss. Something seemed to have 
gone from her, taking with it her old imperious look and the 
confident light in her eyes, leaving behind it something pitiful, 
something suggestive of surrender and newly-discovered weakness. 

How long she stood there she never knew. Time has no being 
when all the faculties are gathered to one point—the clock 
measures existence, not life. At length a little shiver passed over 
her, and she seemed to come to herself. Looking down, she saw 
the Browning lying open at her feet; she stooped down and took 
the book up in her hand. It was open at the same passage she 
had been reading years before, as it seemed to her ; and as her eyes 
fell on the familiar words her lips grew tremulous, her eyes filled, 
and the next moment she threw herself down on the ground in a 
passion of tears. She did not stir again till the slanting rays of 
the sun and the long shadows of the firs told her that the day was 
coming to an end. Slowly she rose to her feet,and made her way 
stumblingly down the little hill and across the field, till she came 
within sight of the house. Something in its look of cheerful 
serenity seemed to repel her; and instead of turning down the 
avenue she walked away in the direction of the pond, and it 
was nearly dark when she at last turned her face in the direction 
of home. 

She was almost too tired to feel anything very acutely, but she 
was vaguely conscious of a wish, as she turned the handle of the 
front door, that she might not meet any one on her way to her room. 
But as she advanced into the hall she saw by the light of the 
eastern lamp which swung from the ceiling that Mrs. Brandon 
was standing by the table, and she knew that there was no 
possibility of escape. At the soft frouw-frow of her dress Mrs. 
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Brandon looked up and could hardly repress a cry at the sight of 
her expression of weariness and dejection ; but her tact stood her 
in good stead on this as on all occasions. 

“Cecil, darling,” she said gently, “I’m afraid you will have 
eaught cold. I don’t like the thought of your being out so late as 
this ; but it is such a lovely evening that I don’t wonder at your 
being tempted. Don’t come down to dinner to-night—you look 
tired.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Brandon,” said Cecil quietly, turning 
away her head to hide the traces of her recent tears. “If you 
really don’t mind, I think I won’t come down. Iam tired.” And 
she began wearily to ascend the stairs. 

“ By the way, dear,” said Mrs. Brandon, “ I’ve something to tell 
you from Mr. Wentworth ; he has just gone to London, and ——” 

“Mr. Wentworth has just gone to London!” said Cecil, stop- 
ping with her hand on the bannisters, and repeating the words 
after her with dull iteration. “ Why—what do you mean?... He... 
Oh, you mean he has just gone for the night, and returns to- 
morrow?” And she turned her eyes, full of agonized questioning, 
on her friend. 

Mrs. Brandon bit her lip and turned away, a sharp sense of pain 
sending the tears to her eyes. 

“No, dear,” she said gently, “he will not come back; he has 
gone to the death-bed of a great friend—Frank Howard. He told 
me to tell you the name, because he said you would know it.” 

Cecil leant heavily against the bannisters, and her face looked 
suddenly old and haggard. 

“ What name did you say ?” she asked, in a dazed, stupid voice. 
“T didn’t quite catch it. . . Frank—something or other . . . I 
think it was?” 

“ Frank Howard,” repeated Mrs. Brandon. 

“, . . You said something about a death-bed,” she said pre- 
sently, as though trying to recollect. “Is Frank Howard dying 2?” 

“Yes, dear. Mr. Wentworth was telegraphed for this morning. 
He waited till the night-mail, because all the afternoon trains are 
so slow. Mr. Howard hasn’t forty-eight hours to live. It is all 
very sad. Heseems to have been leading a life of excess for some 
time past, owing to some great love disappointment.” 

There was a painful silence, broken only by the ticking of the 
hall clock. 

“Thank you,” said Cecil at length, once more turning towards 
the stairs. “. . . I understand now.” (And to the end of time 
Mrs. Brandon never knew all the meaning in those three words.) 
“Why do you cry, dear ?” she asked, as she looked round and saw 
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the tears coursing down Mrs. Brandon’s cheeks. ‘I knew him very 
well—once—and I am sorry—that is all ; ” and, disengaging herself 
gently from her friend’s detaining hand, she went slowly and 
heavily upstairs into her own room, whence she did not appear 
again that night. 


Cuapter LY. 


For the next twelve months Cecil was lost to her friends, for she 
spent the winter roaming about Italy, with a maid for her sole 
companion ; and when the spring came she could not tear herself 
away from Florence. And so she stayed on there month after 
month, till July’s heat warned her that the cholera demon would in 
all probability soon be let loose upon the land; and the end of 
the month found her in London. She refused all invitations for 
August, the Brandons among the number ; for she still clung to 
solitude, and a longing had taken possession of her to blot out 
these last years of social whirl, and get back to her childhood and 
enjoy the things she had enjoyed then. 

In those old days, when her father and mother were alive, they 
used to go often in the summer months to a little place near Ryde; 
for her mother was not strong enough to go abroad, and she loved 
the southern feel of the Isle of Wight, and its luxuriant fuschias 
and sweet-smelling myrtles. During all her years of worldly 
success Cecil had never given a thought to the little sunny, happy 
place, but as she went about her shopping on those hot July days 
she seemed suddenly to ache for the scent of the sea and the sight 
of the wooded shores sloping gently to its edge; and as with her 
the wish was father to the deed, the first week in August saw her 
established in the quaint little inn which was all the place could 
boast. 

One morning, about a week after her arrival, she started out 
for her usual ramble on the sands, threading her way up the little 
street alive with barefooted children, their shining eyes telling of 
that eager happiness which was the key-note of the place. At the 
top of the hill she turned down a road leading to the sea, bordered 
on either side by fragrant bay-trees and stately ilexes. It was a 
delicious morning, warm and fresh; and the sight of the blue sea 
glinting through the cool green masses of the trees seemed to 
exhilarate her and to give back something of their old elasticity to 
her step and carriage. Soon she emerged in full view of the sea, 
and, still in the shade of the trees, she stood awhile looking straight 
before her, full of that curious yearning pain which Nature in her 
most radiant moods seems to produce in her friends and lovers. 
We are so limited in our capacity ; we look at beauty and think we 
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ean comprehend it all; but if by any chance even a sunbeam find 
its way into our hearts, then forthwith they ache because they are 
not large enough to hold it. 

Could any of her friends have seen her as she stood there, 
thinking so indefatigably, they could scarcely have failed to notice 
a change in her. For the old imperious look had never come 
back into her face, but in its stead had come an expression of rest 
and trust, as though she had found out the shifting nature of the 
sand on which her old self-confidence had rested, and had after 
much tribulation found for it a firmer basis—a securer ground. 
But there were one or two faint lines in her face which had not 
been there a year ago; and any one who loved her well would have 
seen with some sadness the look of yearning in her eyes, as of one 
who had seen the gates of Heaven open, only, next moment, to 
be more closely barred. 

Still lost in thought, she made her way down on to the sands, 
and walked slowly towards the sea, stooping on her way to set on 
his legs a little fat boy of some two summers, who in his eagerness 
to show his nurse a wretched crab he was holding in his hot little 
outstretched hand had fallen flat in the centre of a pool, and was 
screaming lustily, without thinking of getting up again. She 
stood awhile looking out across the sunlit water, at the white 
sails of the yachts standing out against the blueness of sea and 
sky; and when her eyes grew dazzled with the light, she turned 
and sought relief in the cool greenery of the wooded shore. 

A man was coming slowly down the little winding road she had 
just left, and as she watched him with a kind of vague, unconscious 
interest, it seemed to her that there was something familiar about 
the cut of his shoulders and the manner of his gait. Suddenly 
her expression lost its vagueness and became intent and eager, 
and the next moment the blood seemed suddenly to rush from 
her heart to her head, buzzing in her ears with intolerable noise, 
while the woods and the sands and the approaching figure seemed 
all to swim before her eyes; and then before she had time to 
regain her self-command, and while her breathing was still short 
and laboured, Wentworth was standing at her side, saying in his 
familiar tones, while he lifted his hat— 

“ How do you do, Miss Cartwright? Isn’t it strange that we 
should meet here, of all places in the world ?” 

With a strong effort she controlled her agitation, and the 
struggle gave some harshness to her voice as she answered, while 
her eyes looked straight across the sea— 

“Ts it strange? I don’t see why. Thisisone of the pleasantest 
places in all England.” 
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**And yet,” he said, moving a step back to avoid the incoming 
tide, “‘it does seem strange to me to see you here.” 

“Which means,” she said, with a faint touch of bitterness 
underlying the assumed lightness of her tone, “ that I am not 
capable of appreciating it. Well, that would have been true of 
me not so very long ago. But lately I have found something 
which I had long mislaid.” 

“ And that was ? ” he asked, with the old mingled expression 
of deference and scrutiny. 

“My simplicity,” she answered gravely. 

“And are you glad to have found it? Does it make you 
happier?” he asked, in a low, eager voice, while his eyes seemed 
to burn with some hidden feeling. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, lifting her eyes for the first time 
to his; “it makes me happier.” 

“Then I am glad that you have found it,” he answered quietly. 
“‘Where are you going? May I walk a little way with you?” 

“Yes, if you like,” she answered. “I am only going a little 
way along the shore.” 

For some minutes they walked together in silence, both busy 
with their own thoughts. His old spell was upon her again, and 
she felt the same powerlessness to resist it. If any one had told 
her at any time during the last twelve months that she could 
have met Murray Wentworth and talked to him as though 
nothing had happened, she would have laughed the idea to scorn. 
But we are really the sport of emotions of which we hardly know 
the existence; and even if his influence had not reasserted itself 
again so quickly, a thousand and one other motives would have 
combined to make her act as she was acting. 

As she walked along by his side, life seemed suddenly to have 
lost its prosaic actuality. She was moving in a dream, and it was 
impossible to realize that he was close to her in actual flesh and 
blood. Everything was indistinct; it seemed as if her whole 
being were suspended in mid air, and she was conscious of nothing 
—neither emotion nor thought. She neither asked herself why 
he was there, nor what new element had come into his look and 
manner—what old element had vanished ; and, in spite of all the 
agony of shame she had suffered since their last meeting, and her 
constant sense of the utter impossibility of ever seeing him again, 
she had no thought of the kind now that he was really with her. 
The wound seemed all at once to have healed; and she felt none 
of that burning, tingling sensation she had grown so accustomed 
to in the last year whenever her mind reverted to that memorable 
afternoon; for the heart cannot feel beyond a certain point, but 
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grows numb and paralysed in all great moments of emotion. A 
party of girls passed them in a boat, singing to the guitar, and 
the sound seemed miles away; and the shrill shouts of a party of 
children in all the excitement of a cricket-match scarcely 
penetrated her ears. 

“You've been spending the winter abroad, haven’t you?” he 
began presently, for the silence was becoming oppressive. 

“Yes, in my beloved Italy,” she answered, the sound of his 
voice seeming to recall her to herself. “Is there any country ia 
the world with such a poignant charm? The very sound of its 
name seems to send a thrill through one’s veins!” 

“You are very appreciative,” he said, looking at her with a 
quiet smile in his eyes. 

“T don’t see how you know that,” she answered lightly, with a 
touch of her old gaiety. “To say one loves Italy, is merely to 
raise oneself one step above the level of the beasts that perish. 
Real appreciation isa thing few of us can lay claim to, I’m afraid ; 
as you would have known if you had seen the tourists in Rome 
this year!” 

“Ah, well! Surely the tourist may be included among the 
beasts that perish?” he said, laughing. 

“Let us turn back now,” she said, as they reached a little 
promontory of seaweed-covered rocks; “this is generally the 
limit of my wanderings.” 

And so they turned their steps homewards, wending their way 
along the sands, and up the shaded road, down the hill to the 
little inn, talking in the old tone of intimacy as they went about 
books and pictures, and things of interest to them both, only 
mutually avoiding all allusion to the Brandons and to Brandon- 
hurst. Nor did her new-found self-possession leave her till she 
felt his hand meet hers as he said good-bye to her at the gate. 
But she turned quickly round and disappeared through the low 
old-fashioned doorway so that he could not see, as he stood a 
moment looking after her, the sudden tumult in her face. 

Her agitation was after all only the beginning of the natural 
reaction which followed upon the removal of his personal 
influence. Once away from the magnetism of his voice and the 
spell of his personality, the tone of their interview seemed to her 
in retrospect a monstrous impossibility. Surely it must have 
been someone else, not Murray Wentworth, she said to herself, 
with the scathing self-contempt peculiar to such occasions, to 
whom she had waxed drearily facetious on the subject of tourists, 
or communicated her guide-book sentiments on the beauties of 
Rome. And yet when she tried to cheat herself into thinking i$ 
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was somebody else, or that she had dreamt it all, she found 
herself recalling, as though to prove it real, every well- 
remembered trick of manner, every subtle intonation in his 
voice, straining her memory in her pathetic longing to remember 
each insignificant word which had fallen from his lips. And 
gradually out of the midst of all this confused crowd of conflicting 
emotions one great overwhelming feeling shaped itself, and took 
more definite form and substance than she had ever allowed to it 
since that day in the meadow. The knowledge that she loved 
Murray Wentworth with all the force of her nature seemed every 
day to burn more deeply into her soul, till the pain and the 
yearning and the loneliness seemed more than she could bear. 
For she deceived herself in no wise about the matter; she loved 
him absolutely without hope. That her love should ever be a 
source of happiness to her seemed out of the question. Moreover, 
she had a sort of vague indefinite notion that the ends of justice 
demanded that she should suffer; for though she could not 
honestly think herself guilty of Frank Howard’s unhappy death, 
she knew that she had behaved badly to him, and the thought 
that most men would not have given way as he had in no way 
palliated her fault in her eyes. And thus, at all events, she was 
spared the additional bitterness of feeling that her smart was 
undeserved. 

But in spite of her half-conscious acquiescence in the decrees 
of fate, she shrank from any unnecessary increase of pain, and so 
she prayed from her heart that she might not see Wentworth 
again. It was a little hard that she should have seen him at all, 
and lost in a few short minutes all the resignation and fortitude 
she had taken a year to accumulate; but at all events she would 
run no risk of meeting him again. She took practical means to 
ensure her end, for she went out very seldom, and then either in 
a boat skirting the distant bays, or in a pony-carriage along the 
winding roads, between hedges sweet with honeysuckle. Some- 
times after dark she would wander down on to the rocks, and sit 
a long while watching the silver pathway of the moon across the 
sea, while the soft murmur of the water seemed to soothe the 
constant gnawing pain at her heart. And yet in spite of all her 
efiorts to avoid him, as each day came to an end and she had not 
seen him she felt a pang of disappointment. Once he called at 
the hotel, and she was “not at home”; but as she heard the 
sound of his departing footsteps on the little flagged pathway, the 
tears rushed to her eyes in spite of herself. There are few things 
in life so pathetically absurd as this perpetual mockery of the wil} 
by the heart. 
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One night after dinner she felt more than usually oppressed 
and unable to breathe in the house ; and she made up her mind to 
go for a longer walk than she generally took, along the sands to 
a rocky point enclosing one of the distant bays. The tide was 
going out, and so she knew that she would not have to hurry 
back; and the thought of a quiet hour on the rocks away from 
the aggressively happy inhabitants of the village and from the 
noise of the barrel-organs seemed infinitely attractive. She had 
the sands all to herself as she walked along by the edge of the 
sea, and there was something mysterious in the dark shadow of 
the woods at her right which appealed to her curious restless 
mood. 

The point reached, she settled herself on a broad flat rock 
worn smooth by the friction of the sea, and leant against the 
stump of a tree which owing to a recent storm had become 
imbedded in the sand. The sea was like a lake; the reflection 
of the revolving lights on the forts and on the lightship stretched 
right across the water; away over the Solent the lights of 
Southsea twinkled and shimmered ; all was still and silent, save 
for the occasional plash of oars as some belated boat passed by on 
its way to the landing-stage. 

She had been sitting there some time, now looking straight 
before her towards the sea, now up into the mysterious depths 
of the starlit sky, when a sound in the wood at her back startled 
her painfully and set her heart beating intolerably quickly, and 
then she looked up through a sudden mist of tears to see Murray 
Wentworth standing on the rocks above her. 

“IT want to speak to you,” he said gravely, ignoring all 
preliminaries and speaking with the directness of soul to soul. 
“T have sought you for many days,” he went on, stepping down 
to her side, “and I have found you at last. I must speak now, 
or I cannot have any rest or peace.” 

“What is it you have to say to me?” she said, in a low voice. 
“Tam very weary to-night. Cannot it wait awhile ?—to-morrow 
or the next day——” 

“No!” he cried, interrupting her with a sudden passion which 
drove the blood from her heart ; “it must be spoken now! at once! 
before we are either of us an hour older. Will you be patient 
and listen while I tell you a story?” he went on, while he 
stepped in front of her and stood leaning on a rock that was 
higher than the rest. 

She could not answer. The passion in his voice and in his 
eyes filled her with a wonder so great that she had no words at 
her command, and she bent her head in silence. 
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“Do you remember,” he said presently, after a pause during 
‘which he seemed to be laboriously controlling some emotion, 
“the first night you came to Brandonhurst last year?” 

“Yes, I remember,” she said, scarcely audibly. 

Remember! Was it likely she would ever forget ? 

“You came down into the drawing-room earlier than usual, if 


you remember, and found only’ Millicent and Frances there?” 


“Yes, I did; but you were not there. How do you know?” 


she said wonderingly. And then, as the memory of the words she 


had used to the girls that night flashed across her, “ You do not 


3) 


mean—” she began, and then stopped short, while the blood 


rushed to her cheeks in hot burning waves. 
“Yes,” he answered slowly, “I mean that I was in the back 


‘drawing-room, and that before I could make my presence known 


to you I had heard every word you said. Don’t think I tell you 
this,” he went on gently, a spasm of pain contracting his face at 


‘the sight of her distress (for she had buried her face in her hands 


in an agony of shame), “ merely to distress you. Heaven forbid now 
that I should give you one moment’s unnecessary pain; but I want 
you to bear it in mind, and try to let it plead with you in my 


‘behalf when, after I have told you all that is in my heart, I ask 
you if you can grant me what I so sorely need and hunger for— 


your forgiveness.” 

“ Forgiveness!” she said tremulously, “I have nothing to 
forgive.” 

“But you have!” he cried passionately. “So much that I can 


hardly dare to hope for pardon. But I must tell you my story 


first, before I ask it. Long before I saw you, I knew you by 
name, and—vwell, since it is all so long ago, and it seems so very 
ludicrous, I may as well say it out—I disliked you in advance— 
there is no need to say why. When I heard you were coming, 
my first feeling was repugnance at the thought of meeting you; 
my next was a vague, undefined wish which resulted in a definite 
determination as I listened to your words that night. I resolved 
to devote all my energies of mind and will to gain your love, and 
if I succeeded, to throw it back upon your hands. Bah! it makes 
me sick to think what a self-satisfied, canting hypocrite I was! 
What right had J, of all people in the world, to constitute myself 
the instrument of God’s justice and wrath! It seems, looking 
back upon it, as though I could never respect myself again. But 
don’t condemn me wholly yet,” he cried, in sudden agonised 
entreaty, misinterpreting a gesture on her part; “hear me to 


the end. You cannot scorn and hate me more than I do my- 
self!” 
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“TI do not scorn or hate you,” she said slowly. “I think you 
were quite right—do you understand me ?—quite right,’ she went 
on with quiet persistency ; “and I deserved it all. But oh!” 
with sudden, passionate self-pity, “though I deserved it, surely 
my punishment was great!” 

Her words seemed to overpower him, and he buried his face in 
his hands for a few moments without speaking ; and when he 
raised it again there was a drawn look of suffering about the 
mouth which told of his struggle for self-mastery. 

“ Must you say things like that?” he asked, in a voice in which 
the pain inflicted by her words still lingered. I know that they 
are only my due; but I have suffered a great deal lately, and my 
powers of endurance seem to have deserted me.” 

“‘Won’t you finish your story?” she said, with a touch of 
coldness in her voice—it seemed strange that he should talk 
to her of suffering. “It is getting late, and I am so tired to- 
night.” 

“T will not keep you long—perhaps it is selfish of me to keep 
you at all; but if you will bear with me a little,” he went on 
humbly, “it would make me happier to tell you all.” 

“Forgive me,” she said gently, touched by his humility; “I 
did not mean to be unkind. I will listen as long as you wish.” 

“Well, I did my best to make you care for me,” he went on 
presently, with some difficulty ; ‘and, while I threw myself in your 
way as much as possible, I thought it was all in obedience to my 
sacred resolution, for I did not realise for a long while that to be 
with you was heaven in itself. But gradually the outlines of my 
purpose began to grow dim and indistinct, and I thought of 
nothing but how to see you and hear your voice. But that 
morning when the telegram came—you know what was in it—it 
seemed to rouse all my slumbering zeal to a white heat of intensity, 
and I longed with a strength which, had I been more discerning, 
might have struck me as exaggerated, to see, before I obeyed its 
summons, whether I had succeeded in my self-appointed task. . . . It 
wasn’t till after I had left you that afternoon and was on my way 
to London that I realised I had played with edged tools, and in 
the agony of my wound I knew that I loved you from the very 
bottom of my heart, and had loved you from the first. And I 
have loved you more and more every day, every hour I have lived 
since then. Yet I have done my best to forget you; for, believe 
me, I have not deceived myself—I knew how odious I must seem 
in your eyes. But a week ago Mrs. Brandon told me you were 
here ; and it came upon me like a revelation that, if I followed 
you here, at least I might see you once more, and perhaps hear 
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you say with your own lips that you forgave me. I will go away 
again at once,” he went on pleadingly, “if only I may take your 
pardon with me, as some comfort in the future. Can you forgive 
me? I know it is much to ask—but you are kind.” 

There was silence between them for a while, for she could not 
trust herself to speak. At length she said quietly, but with a 
tremor in her voice: 

“Yes, if I have anything to forgive, I forgive you from my 
heart.” 

“Thank you,” he said, very gently, bending down and lifting 
her hand to his lips. “Good-bye,” with the grave solemnity of a 
man in the act of parting with all he loves most in life. “May 
all good and happiness attend you always.” .... “I shall not 
see you again,” he added, releasing her hand and moving a step 
away from her. “Iam going away to-morrow.” 

“No, you are not going away,” she said in a low voice, suddenly 
rising to her feet as though awaking from a trance. 

“Why not?” he said, a little unsteadily, coming a step nearer 
to her. 

“Because I bid you stay,” she said gently, but with a touch of 
her old imperiousness. 

“Why?” he whispered, looking up at her with passionate 
longing, as she stood raised a little above him, beautiful and 
stately, while the moon fell softly on her golden hair and mingled 
with the love-light in her eyes. “Oh! my darling, think weil 
before you answer. Why do you bid me stay ?” 

“Because I love you, and because you know it,” she answered, 
holding out her arms. And as he held her to his heart, of her 
own accord she raised her lips to his, as though to seal her words. 
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A Lover of England. 


Few figures were more familiar in the Row a few years ago than 
Count Beust as he rode, with erect form and fine sincere look, on the 
“trusty and well-beloved ” white Arab horse that had borne him on 
the greatest day of his life, the day he’ accompanied the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to his coronation at Pesth as King of Hungary. 
He was always something of a personage in the Park, for he stood 
out even in that not undistinguished crowd as a statesman who had 
played a first part in politics, and left a, lasting mark on the history 
of Europe. But it was never guessed that this distinguished 
stranger was half an Englishman at: heart, that he loved England, 
that he loved her people, that he loved her institutions with a 
genuine Englishman’s love. “I can truly say,” he writes, “I have 
always looked upon England as my second home. Whenever I visit 
my friends in England (a pleasure I cannot deny myself) my heart 
rejoices at the sight of Dover. Whether it be the magnificent 
hospitality that we find in England, or the loyal attachment one 
meets with, there is a homely feeling about the country which 
attracts the visitor in spite of the dreary monotony of English life 
and the lack of amusement.” 

Count Beust knew England well; he had spent two years here as 
Saxon Minister when he was still a young man with the world and 
its promise before him, and he came back and spent seven more 
years here as Austrian Ambassador after his downfall from the 
Chancellorship, when his mind was keenly touched with a sense of 
the inconstancy of the world’s favour, and when he seemed to find in 
the loyalty of his English friends a kind of daily solace against the 
ingratitude and persistent misrepresentation he suffered from the 
nation he had served. He was a man of warm affections, and could 
not help liking a country where he had been happy in his manhood 
and comforted in the trials of his age. But he had been drawn to 
England long before he ever saw her white cliffs or tasted in any 
degree of the staunchness of the hearts of her people. He belonged 
to a generation to which England was still the England of the 
Napoleonic wars, and he was sent for his education toa University 
where English institutions were held in high admiration. This was 
the Hanoverian University of Gottingen, and Hanover being at the 
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time (1826) a possession of the King of England, the political 
connexion between the countries, slight though it was in itself, had 
served—as Beust tells us himself—to develop English ideas and modes. 
of thought among the students, which were still further ripened by 
the brilliant lectures of Heeren and Sartorius. In fact an English 
school of thought may be said to have established itself at Gottingen 
at the time, and the year Beust spent there exercised, according to 
his own confession, a decisive and permanent influence on his 
political views. From these early days down to the very close of his 
career he was an unwavering believer in free and constitutional 
government after the English model. An old Saxon Minister, an 
uncle of Beust’s, used to say that the man who had never been a 
Liberal in his youth was deficient either in head or in heart. Libe- 
ralism was an indiscretion pretty enough in its season, but years 
should bring Conservatism and the philosophic mind. With Beust, 
however, the creed of the student at Gottingen remained the creed 
of the Minister at Dresden, and of the Chancellor at Vienna. But 
then it was always a moderate one, consisting largely of constitu- 
tional principles which no party in England would now think of 
disputing, and which have for generations sunk as accepted axioms 
into the common political life of this country. When he went to 
Vienna, for example, he was often told that what Austria wanted 
was “an enlightened despotism,” but he always answered that an 
enlightened despotism might no doubt be a very good thing if it 
could be got, but that whenever despotism was introduced practically 
it had an unfortunate habit of turning out neither very enlightened 
nor very desirous of being so. And what English Whig or English 
Tory would give any other answer ? 

After he came to live in England, Beust was struck not only with 
our political liberty but—what is more doubtful—with our sociai 
toleration. Heine’s well-known epigram that while the French 
love liberty like their bride and the Germans like their grandmother, 
the English love it like their married wife, was meant, no doubt, 
mainly of political liberty, and most foreigners like to point out 
that if in some respects we have more latitude to do as we like than 
they have, in others we have far less. It is therefore not without 
interest to find a man like Beust thinking us not only freer from 
molestation by the authorities, but freer also from molestation by one 
another. His examples, however, are not always conclusive. “I 
often travelled,” says he, “on the Brighton line and remarked little 
printed papers at all the stations. Being short-sighted I fancied 
they were time-tables. On looking at them closely I found them to 
be leaflets circulated by religious societies containing the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. This may be considered 
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mere fanaticism, but if the same were done in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin or Vienna the leaflets would in a short time be scribbled over 
with profane jokes. Such a thing never happens in England.” 
That is not necessarily because the people are more tolerant, however, 
but because they are more religious. Active infidelity is confined to 
a very small minority, and the great body of visitors to the waiting- 
rooms would not consider the leaflets marks of fanaticism at all, or in 
any other respect worthy of offence. Would infidel tracts meet with 
the same toleration? or would they in Berlin excite the same 
antagonism? If Beust gives us more credit than we claim here, he 
gives us rather less in another case. It will be remembered that 
during Mr. Gladstone’s first premiership, he and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, were caricatured in a piece called “The 
Happy Land” at the Court Theatre, and that the piece was with- 
drawn. Beust says it was withdrawn because it annoyed the premier, 
but the real reason was because the public thought it opened a door to 
illegitimate use of the stage, and the contention is a very justifiable one. 
But by way of foil to this story, Beust tells two others. Walking 
one evening with Bismarck near the Wallner Theatre in Berlin, they 
heard peals of laughter issuing from the building, and Bismarck said, 
“‘They are making bad jokes about us,” which was really the case. 
Beust expressed a wish to see the performance, but the wish was not 
gratified. He was more fortunate, however, in Vienna. When he 
was Chancellor, the Director of Police announced to him one morning 
that he was being caricatured on the stage of a little suburban 
theatre, and asked what was to be done. “Secure a box,” said 
Beust, “that I may amuse my friends.” The box was taken, he and 
his friends went to the theatre, but their presence frightened the 
manager from introducing the Chancellor that evening. The part 
was omitted entirely, and was never again repeated. 

Count Beust’s first experience of life was not an omen of a future 
Chancellorship, though it was singular enough to be ominous of 
something—he was drunk on the day he was born. The nurse had 
received some wine to join in honouring the auspicious occasion, 
and mistaking the object of the present, bathed baby in it instead 
of drinking its health. The result proved nearly fatal to the child, 
and left it long very delicate. Coming of a stock that had contri- 
buted many members to the public life of their country, he was 
educated at Gottingen and Leipzig for the Government service, and 
chose diplomacy as his particular career. But the Minister then in 
power at Dresden was opposed to him, and he had already decided 
to give up the idea of diplomacy and become instead a Professor at 
the University of Leipzig, when the July Revolution occurred in 
Paris and led to disturbances in Saxony which brought about the 
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Minister’s dismissal, and so opened the way for Beust to the career 
he preferred. He soon afterwards entered the Minister’s Department 
at Dresden as a probationer. At a small German Court in those days 
the great things of life were the punctilios of ceremony. Beust was 
once sent to Munich, in attendance on a high Court official who was 
entrusted with the solemn mission of carrying a proposal of marriage 
from the heir to the Saxon throne to a Bavarian princess. It was 
before railways, and they took five days to go in a chaise and four 
from Dresden to Munich, and the chief insisted that they should 
travel in a dress coat and a silk hat. For a few years after 1830 
the rigour was relaxed a little, and guests were permitted to come to 
Court balls in trousers, but after this murriage severer principles pre- 
vailed again, and knee-breeches were the only wear. 

“On this subject,” says Beust, “I once said in presence of the 
Court Chamberlain, who was otherwise my friend, “‘ What a good 
time that was when we were allowed to appear at Court in trousers !’” 
He flew at me in a towering passion, and said— 

“Trousers! I gave you credit for greater attachment to the 
Royal Family!” 

In 1836, at the age of twenty-seven, Beust was sent to Berlin as 
Secretary of Legation ; in 1838 he was translated to the same post 
in Paris; in 1841 he was appointed Chargé d’Affaires at Munich, 
in 1846 Resident Minister for Saxony in London, and in 1848 
Envoy at Berlin, so that he had already very varied as well as 
considerable experience of affairs when he was summoned in 1849 to 
be Foreign Minister of Saxony. This office he continued to hold till 
the downfall of Saxon independence in 1866, and then, the accidents 
of the war having thrown him into Austria, he was first employed 
by the Emperor on occasional missions, and then appointed Foreign 
Minister, and afterwards Chancellor of the Empire. Being a 
foreigner and a Protestant, his appointment naturally excited much 
jealousy among the aristocracy of the country; and though he 
acquired great popularity in Hungary by the concession of Home 
Rule, and in Austria by the abolition of the Concordat, he was 
eventually obliged to succumb to the intrigues of his enemies and to 
resign his position in 1871. In consolation the Emperor made him 
ambassador at London, but the same intrigues seem to have followed 
him there, and in 1878 he was translated to the embassy at Paris, 
much to his own disappointment. “All the charms of Paris,” he 
writes in 1879, “do not prevent me from regretting very sincerely 
my sweet old England.” Remaining in this post till 1882, he then 
retired, weary of the misrepresentation by which he was unremittingly 
persecuted, and died peacefully in 1884, like our own Lord Iddes- 
leigh, fainting in his chair and passing away. 
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It was in 1848, while Saxon envoy at Berlin, that Beust first met 
his future friend and enemy Prince Bismarck, then a plain squire, 
known merely as a rough champion of anti-popular views in the 
Landtag. Bismarck was at the time staying with Savigny the 
eminent jurist, and one morning when Beust called to see Savigny, 
Bismarck came into the room in his dressing-grown, smoking a long 
pipe. Their conversation turned on the news just received of the 
execution of R. Blum by the Austrian authorities for treason ; and 
Beust having maintained that the execution was a mistake politically, 
Bismarck immediately struck in with the words : 

“You are entirely wrong; if I have an enemy in my power I 
must destroy him.” 

Beust adds, “I have remembered the saying more than once.” In 
that story we have the two men well represented before us, the con- 
stitutional statesman on the one hand, who would win opinion over, 
and the authoritative statesman who would drive it by force. They 
were different by nature and their duties led them into antagonism, 
but nothing seems to be further from the truth than the common 
description of Beust as being animated by envy and hatred towards 
his more successful rival. On the contrary he always speaks of him 
in terms of personal liking; and while acknowledging that his 
opposition to Gortschakoff was personal as well as political, he says 
that his relations with Prince Bismarck were always sympathetic. 
They were never more so than at Gastein just before Beust’s downfall 
in 1871. He says he found Bismarck one of the most charming 
companions he ever met, and that his ideas are not more original 
than his expression of them. One of the stories he tells of their 
meeting is very amusing. Bismarck asked him one day, “ What 
do you do when you are angry?” adding, “I suppose you do not 
get angry so often as I do.” 

“<«T get angry,’ was my answer ’ (to tell the story in Beust’s own 
words)—‘I get angry with the stupidity of mankind, but not with 
its malignity.’ 

“Do you not find it a great relief, he asked, ‘to smash things 
when you are in a passion? One day I was over there,’ pointing to 
the windows of the Emperor’s apartments opposite, ‘and I got into 
a violent rage. On leaving I shut the door violently and the key 
remained in my hand. I went to Lehndorf’s room and threw the 
key into the basin, which broke into a thousand pieces. ‘ What is 
the matter?’ he exclaimed; ‘are you ill?’ ‘I was ill, I replied, 
‘but now I am quite well again.’” 

Another story of this Gastein meeting is excellent. A dinner was 
given to the two Chancellors by a certain Herr Christ who was a 
friend of Bismarck’s in his Frankfort days, and towards the end of 
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the dinner the host said to Bismarck in a strong Frankfort accent, 
“Tell me why did you not go to Vienna in 1866? You were 
always telling us in Frankfort that the happiest moment of your life 
would be when you were making your triumphal entry into 
Vienna!” 

Bismarck must have been strongly tempted to smash things on 
hearing this awkward question, but apparently he contained himself. 
At Gastein Bismarck confided to Beust a little secret very characteris- 
tic of the man. They were talking of the Schleswig-Holstein affair, 
which, it is well known, Bismarck looks on as the greatest personal 
triumph of his career, because in it he outwitted Denmark, outwitted 
Austria, outwitted all Europe. 

“‘ What if the Danes had refused to fight?” asked Beust. 

“T had taken precautions against that,” was the answer of the 
man that never knew scruple. “I made the Cabinet of Copenhagen 
believe that England had threatened us with active intervention, if 
hostilities should be opened, although as a matter of fact England 
did nothing of the kind.” Well might Lord Clarendon say, as he 
once said to Beust during the negotiations about this very Schleswig- 
Holstein business, “ Je ne veux plus jamais rien avoir a faire avec 
cet homme sans foi, ni loi, qui s’appelle M. de Bismarck.” 

Beust’s own character was the very opposite of his greater rival's. 
He was singularly honest—what we call straight—in his public 
policy, as much as in private transactions; and if he had none of the 
other’s demonic force, he had genuine insight and capacity, a marked 
love of moderation, and rare evenness of temper. 

The Schleswig-Holstein business brought Beust to England in 1864 
as representative of the German Confederation at the London Con- 
ference. It was the first time the Confederation ever had a 
representative, and also the last, some wit remarking that it died by 
the unwonted effort. English sympathies were strongly Danish, and 
Beust found himself coldly received everywhere as the representative 
of an unpopular power—everywhere except at Osborne. The Queen, 
if we are to believe Beust, had views of her own on the subject, left 
her as a legacy from Prince Albert, and different from those of her 
people, of her Ministers, and even of her own family. She received 
him accordingly most graciously, while he was at the same time 
being studiously cold-shouldered by “the Court of the Heir to the 
Throne” and the House of Cambridge, and treated with open rude- 
ness by Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister of the day. 

All this was changed when he returned to London as Austrian 
Ambassador in 1871. He was personally most popular in all circles 
of English society, as a sincere and friendly nature like his could not 
help being ; and as he had a firm belief that the external interests of 
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England and Austria were identical, a main object of his official 
labours was to establish such good feeling between the two countries 
as would lead, if not toa formal alliance, yet to a friendly under- 
derstanding that might be quite as useful. He was much gratified 
to find himself always a welcome guest at Marlborough House, and 
when the Prince returned from his visit to India, Beust composed a 
waltz in honour of the occasion, which was performed at the next 
State Ball. This was not his first attempt at musical composition ; 
he was very fond of the piano, and often composed a piece for his 
own private recreation. A piano always stood in the room beside 
him when he was at work, and he would frequently stop in the 
perusal of a despatch or the preparation of a speech, and rattle off a 
waltz or polka on the piano. He used to say in explanation of the 
habit that there was so much discord in politics that one must 
introduce a little harmony somehow. ‘The tune refreshed him, and 
he would then proceed with the business in hand. One of the few 
men in London whom he found it difficult to get on well with was 
his colleague Count Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador, who was 
vonsidered a great oracle, on the strength apparently of nothing 
better than an extraordinary stock of diplomatic reserve. His air 
was always “I could an if I would,” and he passed for a personage, 
while he was little other than “une incapacité méconnue.” Count 
Schouvaloff, his successor, went to consult him at Darmstadt on his 
way to London, and said to him: 

“Now we are old friends, and I appeal to your experience. You 
know all about England; Lord Derby is in power, pray tell me 
what sort of a man is he?” 

“Lord Derby,” replied the oracle, “has two hundred thousand a 
year.” 

“Indeed?” said Schouvaloff. “Iam glad for his sake, but that 
does not interest me so much as to know how best to deal with him.” 

“Well, with your acuteness you will surely know how to deal with 
a man who has two hundred thousand a year.” 

Not a word more could be extracted from him. If he had wisdom, 
he was determined it should die with him. He could be obliging, 
however, when the object seemed tohim worthy. He once concealed 
the death of his wife for three days and postponed the funeral by 
keeping the body in ice, in order that no gloom might be cast upon 
the reception of the Duchess of Edinburgh by any appearance of 
mourning at the Russian embassy. 

Beust was naturally open and sociable, and never thought it 
necessary, because he was Chancellor or Ambassador, to tread 
nature down and put on an atmosphere of exclusiveness and 
artificial reserve. On the contrary he felt that not the least fault in 
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such a course is that it would be bad policy in our day. He always 
contended that the landed aristocracy of Austria were doing them- 
selves irreparable injury by their exclusiveness. They still held by 
the theory of Windischgratz, that mankind began with the baron. 
They feared the contact of the outer world, he said, and sought to 
protect themselves against it as one protects a corpse from the outside 
air. But if they could not live with the outside world, they must 
simply perish like everything else in nature. If they chose, they 
might still supply leaders who would be willingly followed, but they 
must no longer fancy themselves the whole State and nation. Another 
principle of Beust’s was that a party leader should be on constant 
terms of free personal intercommunication with his followers. When 
he was Minister at Vienna he never allowed difficulties or grievances 
to filter through official channels before they reached him, but as 
soon as he heard of them he invited those who thought themselves 
aggrieved to come and discuss the subject with him without reserve, 
“for,” says he, “I considered there was much truth in the old French 
adage, ‘Il vaut mieux avoir 4 faire au bon Dieu qu’avec les saints’ ; 
and in nine cases out of ten the qualities of the intermediaries are 
anything but saintlike.” When he became ambassador in London, 
much fault was found with him in certain quarters in Vienna for 
departing from the traditions of his office and, as was contended, 
compromising its dignity, by speaking and even presiding at public 
dinners. Few foreign ambassadors know English enough to speak 
at a public dinner if they would, but when they do the example of 
Beust, and still more of some of the American representatives such 
as Mr. Russell Lowell, shows that they may thereby assist essentially 
in improving the relations of the nation they represent with the 
English people. 

The cavils and calumny of his countrymen sadly embittered the 
last decade of Beust’s life. He was an affectionate, sympathetic 
nature, who could not live without the goodwill of his fellow-men, and 
it wounded him sadly, after the unparalleled popularity he enjoyed, to 
discover that in three years he was forgotten by the crowds who had 
pressed him with their ‘‘ Hochs,” and the victim of continual misrepre- 
sentations in the official newspapers, which on his side official discretion 
forbade him to answer. In 1867 he was mobbed in the street, out 
of sheer gratitude for the abolition of the Concordat, and Count Taaffe, 
then Minister of Police, said to him “I cannot defend you against 
the love of the people ;” and when he left in 1871, he had difficulty 
in preventing torchlight processions and other tokens of spontaneous 
attachment. Returning in 1872 he was already forgotten so much, 
that at a Mass held in celebration of the poet Grillparzer he was 
allowed to stand all the time, nobody showing the smallest inclination 
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to make way for him. The fallen Minister experiences more broadly 
than most other men the hollowness of human professions of friend- 
ship, and Beust, in mentioning a remark made to him by Napoleon 
the Third, that it was his policy to have as few enemies as possible, 
adds that he himself had often thought his own policy ought to have 
been to have had as few friends as possible. Enemies, he is tempted to 
say, are often better than friends; they never disappoint, they are 
not exacting, and they are sometimes grateful for benefits received. 
His experience had been that of the Minister in Claretie’s novel, who 
saw aman turning away from him in a drawing-room, whom he 
recognised as having been one of his most assiduous suitors in his 
days of power. Going up to him indignantly, he said, “Sir, when I 
was Minister you were every day in the ante-room.” 

“ But,” said the other, “I am there every day still.” 

In telling the story Beust adds, “I have never received such an 
answer, but I have often guessed it.” Into the merits of the quarrel 
we cannot enter here, for that would necessarily carry us into a long 
description and estimate of his political work ; but we shall all join in 
his last wish, which he had recorded on his tomb, “ Peace to his 
ashes, justice to his memory.” 














Some Clerical Reminiscences. 


—— 


Ir was a pleasure to me, as a former Rugby School House boy, to 
know that I should be admitted into holy orders by my old Master, 
Doctor Tait. The awe which a young candidate feels for his Bishop 
was in my case tempered by that friendly confidence which comes 
from many happy memories. Respect and even reverence will 
always be attached to the memory of Archbishop Tait, but under 
that commanding presence lay a force of genial kindness which 
attracted the affections of all who knew him. 

The rooms in which we were examined looked out upon beautiful 
gardens, and as it was summer, the windows were open, and the 
candidates were allowed to go in and out, and sit under the trees or 
stroll in the grounds. I was thus absent when one of the Examiners 
came in and told the candidates that each of them was to write a 
short sermon or address, afterwards to be read to the Bishop, in reply 
to the last question, “‘ Give St. Paul’s description of the Christian 
armour.” Of this I was not told, and consequently gave, in a few 
lines and in my own words, St. Paul’s description. Next morning 
the candidates were called in one by one, and standing at a lectern 
at one end of a long room were desired to read their sermon to the 
Bishop and Examiners who sat at the other end of the room. When 
my turn came, I had, of course, no sermon to read, and explained 
the reason, namely, that I had not heard how the question was to be 
treated. ‘“ Never mind,” said Bishop Tait, “read what you have 
written.” 

“Do you intend to preach always to your congregation in this 
way?” said the Bishop. “ Atany rate, never think you can improve 
upon the Bible by substituting your own words for those of the text. 
It is apt to sound like the Bible and water.” 

The candidates for priest’s orders had to undergo a much more 
trying ordeal. Each of them was required to preach a short 
extempore sermon from the pulpit in the Chapel to the Bishop and 
Doctor Stanley, who formed the sole congregation; but the poor 
candidate, however, was denied the security usually accorded to the 
preacher, for the Bishop asserted a right refused to congregations, 
and occasionally interrupted and criticized the sermon. This 
naturally led to incidents of a somewhat ludicrous character, which 
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were of course not usually divulged, but occasionally proved 
irresistible, even to the highest discretion. Thus it is said that one 
unfortunate candidate who had no gift that way, and was quite 
overwhelmed with nervousness, began stammering: “I will divide 
my congregation into two—the converted and the unconverted.” 
This proved too much for the Bishop’s sense of humour, and he 
exclaimed, “I think, sir, as there are only two of us, you had better 
say which is which.” 

The advantage was not always however on the side of the Bishop ; 
for when one who has since become a popular London preacher was 
a candidate, he showed no nervousness whatever, but rather rejoiced 
at the opportunity afforded him for airing some of his highly 
original views before the Bishop and Dr. Stanley. Before he had 
gone very far the Bishop exhibited signs of restlessness, and at last 
exclaimed— 

“But stop, stop, Mr. , do you not see that what you are 
saying is altogether wrong?” at the same time pointing out what 
orthodoxy required. 

“ And yet,” said Dr. Stanley, turning to the Bishop, “ may he not 
be justified if you look at it from this point of view?” And then 
the broad-hearted Doctor kindly and characteristically urged a wider 
and more liberal understanding. Meanwhile the candidate gazed 
with inward satisfaction on his two Examiners as they argued the 
point on which he had succeeded in setting them by the ears. 

“Well,” said the Bishop at last, “ proceed Mr. .’ But before 
long he stopped him once more, and said, “ Thank you, that will do. 
There is no doubt of one thing, Mr. You will always be 
listened to.” And the Bishop’s prophecy has come true, for, orthodox 
or unorthodox, the preacher always has been listened to. 

This mention of Dr. Stanley reminds me of the high and affectionate 
estimation in which he was held by Bishop Tait, who used to warn 
candidates that the examination in his diocese was harder than in 
others, for “‘ Dr. Stanley is one of the Examiners.” The peculiar 
gift of Dr. Stanley was undoubtedly his attractive power of making 
history not only interesting but fascinating. How well I remember 
the first time I ever heard him lecture. It was on a morning of 
pouring rain that I went unwillingly to the Divinity school to hear, 
as I expected, one of those dull and repulsive discourses which 
undergraduates had inflicted on them by highly-paid University 
Professors. On entering the room I was surprised to find it so full 
that I had difficulty in obtaining a seat, and I remarked that many 
ladies were among the audience. Presently the Vice-Chancellor 
entered with the Proctors ; and soon the door opened, and in shuffled a 
little figure in big goloshes and carrying a large dripping umbrella, 
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but with a face whose radiance sensibly brightened the atmosphere 
of gloom with which a rainy day at Oxford is depressingly associated. 
Hurrying to his raised desk, the Professor began to read his lecture 
upon Solomon from a large manuscript which he drew forth, and at 
once he rivetted the attention of all present. To me it was nothing 
short of a revelation to perceive that Ecclesiastical history could be a 
source of pleasure. Yet perhaps the Doctor was seen at his best at 
his private lectures, when, seated on a low chair in his garden at 
Christ Church, with a pile of books by his side, and the under- 
graduates arranged around him on the grass, he poured out his rich 
stores of knowledge, illustrated with many a humorous anecdote and 
graphic description. He spoke from his heart, with his face glowing 
with delight, and so imbued his hearers with his own enthusiasm 
that the thrill of that strong impulse still stirs within me as I write. 
Dr. Stanley had his own strong views, and he was not backward in 
letting us know in which direction his breadth of sympathy enlarged 
itself. Addressing the candidates at Fulham, I remember his 
saying :— 

“I have been surprised to find that one gentleman has not 
hesitated to state that St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, an assertion which if made from the pulpit would shock 
the ears of every educated person in the congregation.” 

The object which the Bishop had in view when he required all 
candidates to make such an attempt at extempore preaching was to 
set them free from the bondage of dependence upon written sermons, 
and to give an authoritative impulse to extempore preaching. He 
was too wise to suppose that every man would succeed, but none 
would discover what gifts he possessed unless he tried, and at that 
éime very few ever tried, or even wished, to preach extempore. It 
was the custom to sneer at such preaching as sure to be of a ranting 
character, and below the dignity of the Established Church. Now 
that the change has been accomplished it is hard to realize the former 
state of things, and one wonders that no sense of shame was ever felt 
by educated men when they were placed in predicaments by their 
incapacity to say a few plain words when the occasion called for 
them. As one instance of this I dare say Oxford men will remember 
how a clerical “ divine” undertook to ride over and take a service for 
a friend in an outlying village, and started comfortably with his 
sermon in his pocket. He had gone some little distance when he 
found that the sermon had disappeared. Overwhelmed with helpless- 
ness—for it was too late and too far for him to turn home to replace 
his loss—he suddenly remembered with joy that he must pass near a 
neighbouring village, the Rector of which he knew, and he might 
‘borrow a sermon from him. With his friend’s sermon in his pocket, 
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he once more rode on happily, and arriving at the church went 
through the service in cheerful confidence, until he found himself in 
the pulpit standing before the expectant congregation. Then 
placing his hand in his pocket, he found to his horror that there was 
no sermon there, and he exclaimed with irresistible emotion: “ By 
Jove, I’ve lost that one too!” And that was all the sermon the 
people got that day. 

In honourable contrast to this story it will be remembered that 
when Dr. Tait preached for the first time at St. Paul’s, a sudden 
draft of wind scattered the leaves of his unfastened manuscript, and 
they fell from the pulpit. The Dean, who was sitting near, saw the 
papers fall, and, not thinking that they could be the sermon, stooped 
and picked them up, and calmly placed them in his pocket. The 
Bishop showed no hesitation, but, quite undisturbed by what had 
happened, proceeded calmly to deliver the rest of the sermon ex- 
temporaneously. 

At the same time I would not depreciate written sermons, which 
ought, however, at least in matter, to surpass extempore ones. Even 
in manner and effect, too, written sermons may be so delivered as to 
render the audience unconscious of the fact that they are written. I 
have heard it confidently asserted that no orator or preacher in our 
time has produced such effects as Henry Melvill did when he preached 
at Camberwell. It was even necessary for him at times to pause, in 
order that the congregation might draw breath and recover itself. 
And yet, on reading his sermons in the manuscripts, as he delivered 
them, however much one might admire their language and careful 
preparation, it was impossible to understand the extent of the 
fascination. Canon Liddon and Archdeacon Farrar always preach 
from written sermons. Yet, with all that, who can contend that the fire 
of enthusiasm or of indignation or any other strong emotion can be 
kindled by words read from a page previously composed as effectively 
as when the utterance glows with a force which is being actually 
experienced and exerted in one’s presence. The congregation under 
such conditions are not an audience only, but are enlisted as assistants 
with their sympathy. Surely this is the secret of the great power 
orators and preachers wield, and at this they should surely aim. 
Imagine, too, St. Peter being unable to preach to Cornelius and those 
who were assembled with him, or St. Paul declining to address the 
men of Athens, because either the one or the other had not written 
down beforehand what he would like to say! Certainly Dr. Tait’s. 
influence did its work, and preaching has undoubtedly improved. 

The solemn nature of an Ordination examination is sufficient to 
insure a happy freedom from all attempts at untruthfulness or 
imposition, and consequently an affectionate confidence takes the- 
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place of that suspicion which usually forms so painful an element in 
examinations. Unpleasant incidents have however been known to cast 
a passing shadow upon such occasions even in the best regulated 
dioceses. It is said that a well-known Bishop was once informed by 
his Examiners that they had reason to think two of the candidates 
had been guilty of collusion. The Bishop looked at the papers and 
saw that several of the questions had been answered by both candi- 
dates in identical words. Feeling convinced that this was sufficient 
evidence of copying, he addressed all the candidates, and told them 
with what sorrow he had found that two gentlemen had been guilty 
of a deed so dishonourable as to disqualify them for holy orders. As, 
however, he wished to spare himself and them the pain of any 
investigation, he would leave it, he said, to their consciences, and he 
trusted that no gentleman who had copied would present himself 
again that afternoon. 

In the afternoon, however, it was found that no candidate was 
absent, and the Bishop again addressed them, saying that he feared 
he had not made his meaning clear, and now he would only say he 
hoped that the gentlemen who knew they had copied would think 
over what had happened, and withdraw from the examination next 
day. It is needless to say that some anxiety was felt among the 
candidates that night as to the effect of the Bishop’s words, and it 
was with surprise that the next morning again it was found that all 
were present. Then the Bishop, feeling himself unable any longer 
to refrain from action, said: “I regret that my kind intention to 
show consideration to the candidates has not been appreciated, and 
my suggestion has not been acted upon. It becomes impossible for 
me therefore to spare you any longer. Mr. , and Mr. 
stand up.” 

The two candidates on being named did stand up, and most 
indignantly protested their entire innocence of such a charge. On 
being confronted with their papers they explained the strange 
similarity of their answers by the fact that both had been taught by 
the same Tutor, and had been made by him to learn by heart certain 
sentences which he had dictated for the sake of accuracy, and they 
had thus incurred suspicion most unjustly. 

Examiners ought to be very careful lest they should be tempted to 
pronounce lightly upon prima facie evidence as to copying. I have 
been assured by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors that upon one 
occasion he was looking through some papers sent by candidates in 
Scotland when he came upon a very singular answer. The question 
was, “Describe any remarkable ruins with which you may be 
acquainted, and mention any particulars relating to their history.” 
To this a girl had answered: “The most remarkable ruin of which 
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I have heard is that of the South Sea Bubble, as it was called,” and 
she then went on to give particulars of it. The Examiner was 
amused at this, as he thought, Scotch limitation of the idea’ of ruin, 
but went on with the papers. Presently he came upon the paper of 
another girl who had answered the question in exactly the same 
words. ‘“ Here,” he exclaimed, “ is a clear case of copying.” To his 
surprise, however, he found on further investigation that one girl 
had written her paper in Edinburgh and the other in Glasgow at the 
same time. 

But perhaps the most amusing instance of such mistaken judg- 
ments occurred in the Schools at Oxford. An Examiner who prided 
himself’ on his shrewdness was determined that he would make it 
impossible for any copying to take place under his supervision. 
Accordingly he not only kept a very sharp and constant watch upon 
the candidates, but peered at them from time to time between the 
fingers of his hands spread before his face. At last he thought he 
detected a man in something which looked very suspicious. Looking 
from side to side to satisfy himself that no one observed him, the 
man plunged his hand into his breast pocket, and drawing something 
out, regarded it long and steadfastly, and then, hastily replacing it, 
resumed his pen and wrote with obviously increased energy. The 
Examiner pretended not to notice this, but after a time he rose from 
his seat, and with his hands in his pockets strolled round the room 
with an appearance of negligence and indifference to what was going 
on. By these means he succeeded in disarming suspicion, and 
getting to windward of his prey, stole upon him from behind gradually 
and unperceived. Then waiting patiently, his strategy was rewarded 
by observing that the man once more turned his head from side to 
side, yet not quite far enough to see him, and once more put his 
hand into his breast pocket. ‘Then the Examiner sprang forward in 
elation, and seized the hand in the very act of grasping the suspected 
object. 

“Sir,” said he, “ this is the fourth time I have watched you doing 
this. What have you in your hand ?” 

The man hesitated to reply, and this, coupled with his evident 
confusion, confirmed the suspicions of the Examiner. 

“T must insist, sir, on seeing what it is you have in your hand.” 

The man reluctantly complied, and drawing his hand from the 
pocket, presented to the dismayed Examiner the photograph of a 
young lady! 

This it was which had been his hidden source of inspiration. 
This had been the secret of his ever-freshened energy. Very humbly 
and sincerely did the Examiner offer his apologies, as he returned 
crestfallen to his seat; and it gives the finishing touch to the story 
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to learn that the candidate married that young lady in due time, and 
that they are now living happily together in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of their faithful love, so rudely tested and discovered. 

Very different are Ordination Examinations now from what they 
used to be in former days, when in one diocese the Bishop’s Chaplain 
was distinguished chiefly as a cricketer, and was known to consider it 
sufficient if he examined the candidates between the innings. Even 
within the last twenty years the system has been much improved, 
and chiefly in the direction of insuring sufficient time for the candi- 
dates to be prepared devotionally for the solemn profession they are 
about to enter. It is hard to believe that within comparatively recent 
times none of the candidates were informed whether they had passed 
or not until a day or two before the Ordination, whereas now they 
know for several weeks beforehand. To keep them in a state of un- 
certainty frequently produced ridiculous results. A candidate, for 
instance, would be examined wearing a moustache which he allowed to 
grow up to the last instant, hesitating to make that last sacrifice 
while there was any doubt as to its necessity ; nor was any candidate 
quite comfortable in giving orders for his clothes, which after all he 
was not certain that he might require. In those days however the 
clerical dress was not so distinctive as at present, and was very much 
limited to a certain cut of waistcoat, which varied with the senti- 
ments of the wearer. I remember when I consulted my tailor at 
Oxford on the subject, he said, “I hope, sir, you'll excuse the liberty 
I take, but if I were you, sir, I wouldn’t put myself into a livery.” 
The fashions of wearing beards or shaving have, as it is well known, 
varied absurdly, being alternately praised or blamed by Bishops, 
in accordance with prevailing ideas. At one time it was thought by 
the Episcopal Bench that shaving was effeminate, whilst twenty years 
ago they tried by threats to enforce the razor. I have been told by 
the head of a large mercantile London house that he declined to give 
a living, of which he was the patron, to a clergyman who was in al] 
respects the most desirable man to hold it, simply on the ground that 
he wore a beard. “One of my clerks,” he added, “ asked me the other 
day if I had any objection to his wearing a beard, and I answered 
that I had no objection whatever, so long as he did not wear it in 
office hours. I have just the same feeling as regards the clergy.” 

* * * - * * 

I heard an old friend of my Rector preach once such a quaint 
old sermon, in the course of which he quoted Adam’s excuse: “The 
woman tempted me and I did eat.” At the unmanliness of such a 
plea the old gentleman waxed very angry, and leaning forward in 
the pulpit he shook his finger, scornfully exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Adam 
Adam, shame to lay it on a woman!” 
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In the Rectory afterwards the two old Rectors kept us all entranced 
till very late, capping one another’s stories. It was on that occasion 
our Rector told us, with a graphic power which I cannot attempt to 
reproduce, a most delightful story of his father. He had been a 
very distinguished Royal Academician, and as an artist had acquired 
great popularity. He was at the same time a pious man and a very 
regular and devout attendant at the Church’s services. He was once 
sitting in a London church on a Sunday evening amidst a crowded 
congregation who had come together to hear a sermon from a much- 
admired preacher of the day. His seat was immediately under the 
pulpit, and he sat and listened quietly with rapt attention. Some- 
thing caused him however to turn his head, and he saw to his 
surprise a friend of his gazing at him earnestly, and looking as if 
something had excited him. This appeared strange, and yet he tried 
not to think of it, but, raising his eyes to the preacher, he again 
turned his attention to the sermon. He could not resist however 
from stealing a glance at his friend after a time, when with increased 
surprise he saw that he not only was still gazing intently at him, 
but actually from time to time stood up and stretched out a hand 
towards him, and then again sat down. This made him feel 
uncomfortable, and yet at such a time he tried not to let it occupy 
his thoughts, but once more gave his mind to the words of the great 
preacher above his head. Yet, try as he might, it was impossible 
not to think of the strange behaviour of his friend, and so presently he 
permitted himself to look again. Then, to his alarm and horror, he saw 
his friend stand up, and with eyes fixed upon him and outstretched 
hand, walk deliberately across the church towards him, until at last 
he actually felt himself struck by two or three distinct and deliberate 
taps upon his head, after which his friend returned to his seat and 
appeared to regain his composure, whilst he himself had lost all his. 
What was the meaning of it? What must the congregation think ? 
Could his friend have suspected him of being asleep and have thought 
it his duty to awaken him? His friend was a good and serious man, 
and quite incapable of playing any practical joke. There was 
nothing for it but to await patiently the conclusion of the sermon, 
and then to obtain an explanation. Miserable appeared that interval, 
and it seemed as if the sermon never would end. Its eloquence had 
no longer any charms for him. He longed only that it might end, 
that he might be set free from his anxiety and regain his self-esteem. 
At last the wished-for moment came. His friend advanced to meet 
him, saying, “I fear you must have thought my action very strange 
just now.” “TI did indeed,” he replied. “Did you really think I 
was asleep?” “No, no,” said his friend, “ not that ; but a spark from 
one of the pulpit candles dropped upon your wig, and began to burn. 
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I saw it, and at first thought you might catch fire ; but then it seemed 
to goout. Several times I was in doubt whether to disturb you and 
the congregation or not, and I avoided doing so as long as it was 
possible, but at last the flame burnt up so clearly I felt I had no 
choice, so I came across and extinguished it with my hand.” 

The Rector was not merciful to stories, however, when they seemed 
to him to trench upon a profane handling of Scripture. 

I remember once his rebuking me with great severity for using 
words which I certainly never intended or thought to be profane. A 
lady asked me if I had been acquainted with a friend of hers, and I 
answered that he had been always known to me as the author of a 
well-known Rugby joke. The Rector of Rugby, the poet Moultrie, 
had just published a poem called “The Black Fence.” It had been 
suggested to him in a walk, on observing that a Roman Catholic 
gentleman near Rugby had surrounded his park with a high black 
paling, by which he had obtained a greater amount of privacy. Mr. 
Moultrie thought he saw in this an emblem of the darkness in which 
the Church of Rome separates its members from the liberty and 
truth which happily prevail elsewhere in England; and his poem 
appealed strongly to Englishmen to guard themselves against the 
rising powers of Rome. When this poem appeared one of the 
Masters asked the boy whether he had read it, and what he thought 
of it. The boy replied that he thought Mr. Moultrie was mistaken 
in taking offence at a fence, and returning railing for railing. The 
Rector was very much pained at my repeating this, and he did not 
hesitate on any occasion, however public, to express his objection to 
such jokes, which many would consider harmless enough. I have 
known him, at a large Clerical meeting, first compel the Vicar of a 
large parish to repeat a joke he had not quite heard, and then sternly 
rebuke him for it. 

In church we were assisted by the Parish Clerk, who was one of 
the Clerks of the old sort now rapidly becoming extinct, and therefore 
very precious. He used to smell of rhubarb, as he slept in the 
lowest receptacle of the three-decker during our long sermons. 
During the service he was, as occasion required, very locomotive, 
walking about the church and saying the responses as he went. 
One never could tell from what corner an Amen might not be 
nasally intoned as he opened or shut windows. Before the sermon 
he ascended into the pulpit, and there by the help of very imperfect 
matches he used to light the candles. The process was a very 
trying one for the congregation, as the matches were usually very 
damp, and the clerk was old and awkward. I have seen him three 
times running upset candles upon the head of a young clergyman in 
the reading desk, who was officiating for the first time after his 
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ordination. The patience with which the young man bore the 
succession of falling candles on his head was most exemplary, but the 
scene was highly ludicrous. Those old clerks were certainly some- 
times very funny, and we shall never see their like again. A clerical 
friend of mine told me that when he first entered on the duties of his 
incumbency he found a clerk who in saying the Psalms made many 
mistakes. At last the clergyman remonstrated with him, and said, 
“T wish, John, you would not say in the 74th Psalm ‘ Let us make 
haycocks of them.’ If you look you will see the words are, ‘ Let us 
make havock of them.’” Old John answered: “ Well, sir, of 
course if you wish it, I will; but it always used to be haycocks.” 

The same Clerk was told to give out the notice: “On Sunday 
next the service in this church will be held in the afternoon, and on 
the following Sunday it will be held in the morning, and so on 
alternately until further notice.” What he actually did give out was 
as follows :—‘ On Sunday next the morning service in this church 
will be held in the afternoon, and on the following Sunday the 
afternoon service will be held in the morning, and so on to alli 
eternity.” 
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Craignillar Cower. 


WE climbed the grey and crumbling stair together, 
For well we loved that lonely castle tower, 

And often in those days we wandered thither, 
To dream, or laugh, or pass a quiet hour. 


The whispering leaves were sporting with each other, 
The clouds were wearing summer’s golden hue, 

A bird melodious, vying with its brother, 
Poured forth its passion from a sombre yew. 


Where ivy clasps the wall with faithful fingers 
We leaned in silence, and let silence tell 

What speech can never say, even when it lingers 
Among the molten words which Love can spell. 


Ah, was it wise to wait, with spirits dreaming, 
While Love drew near to feed a smouldering fire, 
With Heaven’s own light from eyes of Idol beaming ? 
Within each kindled heart was raised Love’s pyre. 


Sometimes I think we never should have waited, 
For now we do not seek the old grey tower, 

And yet, I know this soul of mine was fated 
To be the captive of that Master-power. 


I know there came to me in all its glory, 
All its rapture, all its depth of pain, 

In all its wondrous strength, the sweet old story— 
Ah, me! we never went that way again. 


For now has come the winter wild and dreary, 
And summer-love lies withered in the breast, 
While by its fallen tower the soul doth weary 
For ivy-pall to robe the ruin for rest. 
Jessie M. E. Saxsy. 
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Ont of the fog. 


By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
AuTuor or ‘CiirrorD Gray,’ ‘EuGEentA,’ AND ‘ THE WILLOW GARTH.’ 


Cuapter VI. 
HOW MANNERS PRACTISED TEMPERANCE. 


“Dear Mrs. CaLruorre, 
“May I pay my respects to you to-morrow afternoon ? 
otherwise I would come at your convenience. 
If there is anything I can do for you, I will do it. 
“Truly yours, 
“OsBorNE Marnwarine.” 


“That will pass, I think,” said the writer, after a moment’s 
hesitation ; and he posted it to arrive in the afternoon—not because 
there was anything in it to compromise either Mrs. Calthorpe or 
himself, but because she would be able to keep his call unmentioned, 
if she chose, and to put the letter into the fire before her husband’s 
return from chambers. Manners could not resist adding the last 
sentence, which he wrote incisively. There was no sort of harm in 
it; he had found her sympathetic and she had seemed to court his 
aid. Moreover, she had certainly a look of Norah. 

Lady Norah was that second cousin of Osborne Mainwaring’s to 
whom it had been an understood thing that he was engaged, until 
his Oxford extravagance had forced her parents to inform him, not 
only that Norah was in no way bound to him, but that they would 
introduce to her other more eligible candidates for her fair hand, if 
he did not forthwith reform. Manners had lost his temper, with his 
national quickness, and told them that Norah was quite at liberty to 
choose for herself; so they had taken her abroad in October for a 
winter at Nice. Lady Norah loved her. cousin; but she was a good 
girl, and made no violent protest to her parents’ wishes. And 
moreover she only enters into this story under one of her twin 
aspects, as the young lady whom Manners loved, not as the young 
lady who loved Manners. It was the former aspect which exp lained 
his interest in Clara’s beauty being deeper than it would have been, 
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had not something in her fresh young face, with its sudden glances, 
reminded him of his betrothed. 

Clara took no heed whatever of his little note, but Manners 
was not offended. Her confidence had been so hesitating, and so 
many influences of time and accident had combined towards it, that 
he was in no way surprised at her temporary silence. Upon the 
following afternoon he left his card, but did not find her at home; 
and, as the fog was heavy over the town, he concluded that she had 
gone out on purpose to avoid him—a just conclusion which unjustly 
flattered his self-esteem. He had no choice but to let the matter 
drop. 

The fact was that Clara was already thoroughly penitent in her 
heart of hearts for her outburst of complaining on the Tuesday 
evening. There it was, and she must find valid excuse for it as 
best she might; but she needed time. She was an unskilful liar, 
and she trusted to Manners’ intelligence to explain her unwillingness 
to see him. 

He understood it only partially: he realised the feeling, but he 
mistook the motive. Clara was not labouring under any personal 
shyness towards him. On the contrary, she felt more at home with 
him than she could admit she had any right to feel; but she was 
becoming more and more aware of the unworthiness of her own 
conduct towards her husband. She would fain have forgotten the 
interview which she had volunteered herself. The idea that she 
might flatter Manners by not replying to his note, and by taking 
trouble to be out of the way when he called, did not enter her head. 
She was conscious rather of a rudeness which nothing but this sudden 
trust in him could justify. His note, she thought, was very kind, 
but she hoped that she might never need to enlist his help seriously ; 
and she laid the letter on the writing-table, in her own blotting 
book, to shew to Jack when she made that long-deferred recital of 
her movements on the Monday. And then, as if the fate that 
meddled with her affairs were half afraid of their entanglement, her 
days all of a sudden became filled, some relatives of Jack’s— 
simple, homely country-folk with whom Clara felt much as a 
sensitive plant might be supposed to feel in a bed of thistles— 
arriving in town for a week’s jaunt, with Christmas appetites for 
pleasure and hospitably eager that she should join them in 
whatever of their amusements might not prove beyond her strength. 

Clara had a Frenchwoman’s passion for the theatre, and a 
musician’s love of singing ; so, as her choice was given her, and there 
was a winter season dragging its slow length along at the opera, she 
persuaded her husband’s people to include ‘ Faust,’ which contained, 
as they knew, “ the Soldier’s March and the Garden Song,” in their 
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list of entertainments. She had heard ‘Faust’ herself but once, in 
a brief London holiday just previous to her marriage, when Jack had 
escorted her and the music had all seemed full of the expression of 
her love for him. And she would like, she thought in her melancholy 
mood, to hear it again now, and see what its meaning was to a 
neglected wife, when her husband’s love was cold. For the trial of 
the rouge and its failure had given Clara a sort of right to sub- 
stantiate her claim to neglect, in her own imagination. 

She went out so little since her marriage, and had been a prisoner 
for so many weeks, that this opera-going made a great diversion in 
her life, and served to thrust out her remembrance of Prince 
Moustache, and indeed—would she only have allowed it—her chagrin 
at Jack’s supposed coldness as well. For Jack was to be of the 
party, and she looked forward to this Thursday evening, on which 
‘Faust’ was to be given for the last time to allow the début of a new 
singer, as likely, perhaps, to awaken old associations in her husband’s. 
heart and prove a bond of sympathy between them. 

But when the evening came, Jack could not go. A former pupil 
of his, a barrister, who had the greatest faith in his judgment, had 
been for days past pestering him to give an opinion upon a case of 
some importance in which he was engaged. He was a junior man— 
Tom Donnithorne by name—and had more than the usual junior’s 
mistrust of his own powers. He was away from town on 
circuit; but telegraphed to Jack, only that afternoon: “I am 
starting for London, and bring notes of case for your opinion to- 
night. Pray do not fail me ”—an exact and impreasive shilling’s- 
worth to which Jack had no opportunity of replying and which 
forced him to stay at home. And not greatly to his personal 
regret, for he had no strong taste for opera; and his opinion of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was that it compared disadvantageously with 
Géethe’s—for Jack was a student of German poetry. He considered 
that his duty to the opera was done, as people who care little for 
music are apt to consider, after a single hearing. As his relatives 
were dining at his house, there was no need to be apprehensive about 
Clara; she could go with them and he would meet her, about mid- 
night, in the vestibule of the theatre, and bring her home. 

Jack had a scholar’s distaste to the society of his country cousins 
and his aunt—three slightly-educated and deeply-impressionable 
ladies—for an entire evening. Clara of course, he thought, had 
plenty to discuss with them—‘ caps and bonnets”—or if she had 
not, she talked to them as if she had; and she mimicked them so 
cleverly that she must surely find some pleasure, if it was only an 
artistic pleasure, in their company, 

Nor did his wife volunteer any objection to his staying at home ;, 
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the compliment to her husband’s judgment which Donnithorne’s 
telegram implied was gratifying to her, and she was very patient, the 
last day or two, and submissive to his being gradually drawn away 
from her—patient with the calm patience of one whose martyrdom 
is wholly self-incurred. 

So the Calthorpe cousins came to dinner, on the same day when 
Manners had left his unavailing card, two middle-aged maidens and 
their mamma—a little overdressed, but very hearty in their good- 
will, and approving their own clothes inordinately, till they saw 
Clara's, 

They had driven through the fog, all the weary way from a 
Pimlico lodging, in a hack cab, and even that pilgrimage had not 
damped their spirits or taken the tails off their notes of exclamation. 
Clara, anxious and sick at heart, despite her airy gaiety, resented 
them. With a vicious wilfulness she classed them, mentally, as 
“ Jack’s people,” although she knew he hardly tolerated them, and 
for his own sisters and immediate kin she had a warm regard. 
Withal she envied them; she would have liked to share in their 
exuberant health, their delight in strong colour, their appetite and 
animal warmth. She felt by contrast weak and pale and cold, and 
she was vexed that Jack was not more out of harmony with them 
than he seemed. She would herself have found them less oppressive 
had she been at ease and well. 

As they made radiant her small round dining-table, which concen- 
trated their voices into a brazen ring about her, she looked across to 
her husband. He was rather silent, but not bored, and when he 
talked he was not out of tune with his relatives, because he knew 
their hearts. Clara wished for her mother, with her winning 
foreign manner and swift light voice, so different to this provincial 
English, and then she wished for Prince Moustache. 

“How he would hate them all!” she thought, with a renewed 
craving for his sympathy; and she half repented that she had not 
answered his note and enjoyed his society during the afternoon. She 
consoled herself with the conviction that “ Jack’s people” could not 
talk much at the opera, and that she could listen to the music as well 
with them as with her mother. 

Jack’s cousins were proud and fond of Clara. Her graceful ways, 
so unlike their own, fascinated them; and they saw at once the 
superiority of her simple dress to their more flagrant garments. 
They rejoiced noisily that they were to have her “all to themselves,” 
for Jack’s talk was rather above their level; they longed to speak 
about “the fashions,” without the constraint of his presence. They 
promised Jack that they would take every care of her, in a possessive 
way which made her shiver. 
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They had taken a box for her upon the second tier “ with a good 
view of the house.” ‘She won’t be strong enough to join us in 
many outings yet,” they had said, and they were determined to 
make the evening a brilliant one. She would have infinitely 
preferred the stalls, for she dreaded the stairs and the heat; but she 
behaved prettily, and they had no idea that she was not wholly 
contented. 

Tired with the drive, when they arrived at the theatre, and found 
to their surprise that the first act of the opera was already half over, 
Clara declined to take the place her cousins meant her to occupy, in 
the front of the box; the light tried her eyes, and the altitude 
dazzled her. She knew the action on the stage, and only cared to 
listen to the singing and the wonderful instrumentation of the opera. 
But during the “ Kermesse” scene, when the new Margaret was to 
cross the stage, they persuaded her to change places with one of 
them, and she found herself leaning over the edge of the box, in the 
full light. She did not guess at all how strong was the contrast she 
afforded for those Jorgnons which had been regarding her cousin’s 
overdressed head, as it had swayed to the familiar music of the waltz. 
Clara did not express her pleasure in violent motion ; she sat quite 
still—a slight figure—her hair showing unusually light against the 
dark silk curtains of the box. She was intent upon Margaret's 
entrance; but when Margaret had passed across the stage and the 
waltz was taken up again, she glanced round the house, and observed 
a beautiful toilette on the grand tier. Clara made her own gowns, 
and the cut of this one caught her attention—she was always 
alert for “chiffons.” She noticed in its style something which in a 
humbler way and with simpler materials she might manage to 
reproduce. She borrowed her cousin’s glasses and took a furtive 
peep at the wearer, who proved to be neither beautiful nor young, 
but was evidently a woman of the world, for her box was full, from 
time to time, of more or less well-known faces. Clara could not help 
wishing that she were in that woman’s place; and then, imagining 
that she might seem ungrateful to her cousins if she occupied herself 
too much with the house, she was about to lay the glasses down 
when the door of the box she was regarding so enviously opened 
again and who should enter it but Prince Moustache, solid and real 
against the momentary square of light behind him! 

Clara recognised him in an instant; and at once, with a sense of 
intrusion upon her, she put down the glasses which had brought him 
so immediately into view, and half rose to retire to the back of 
the box. 

Her movement and her gesture arrested his attention ; he looked 
up and saw her, very fair in the strong upward light from the 
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sconces, and deferentially returned the greeting sign which she 
perforce made him. The lady into whose box he had gone turned 
towards him, as if asking her name; nor were Clara’s companions 
less inquisitive. 

“ Who's that you’re moving to?” said one of the provincial voices 
in her ear. 

“It is Mr. Osborne Mainwaring—Jack’s pupil.” 

“Do you know him personally? He is mighty good-looking,” 
cried the spinsters in inharmonious unison. 

Clara made some sort of answer—to the effect that he had dined 
with them—as the curtain rose upon the third act. It was no use to 
change her place now that he had seen her; and she resumed it as 
the music recommenced, to watch the progress of the loveliest scenes 
in the opera. 

And at the close of the principal duet Mr. Osborne Mainwaring 
came quietly into her box! He had mistaken the burst of applause 
which followed a superb rendering of the duo for the end of the act ; 
and when he found that the music was not over, he remained in 
silence at the back of the box among the fluttering cousins, till the 
curtain fell on Margaret’s embrace of Faust. 

There was something grateful to Clara’s perception in his quiet 
homage to the music and to herself; her eyes were very expressive 
as she turned towards him and put out her hand. She made no 
allusion to his note, and he had not expected that she would. He 
talked a little in a pleasant careless way, and watched her face as he 
did so. She was looking pale, he thought, and his heart went out to 
her; for Manners was not yet man of the world enough to have 
hardened that organ entirely. 

“You are not well to-night,” he said fervently, in his deep 
grave tones. 

Clara drew her cloak about her. 

“Oh, yes, I think I am better,” she answered, with an attempt at 
lightness meant to be chilling ; but the tears came into her eyes. 
His voice made her feel very miserable; it recalled her home- 
troubles, and the touching music had made her even more susceptible 
than usual. ‘ Only I am a little tired,’ she added heedlessly. 

“Tired!” cried the cousins, ‘“ My dear! and it is not yet much 
more than half through.” 

They were themselves beginning to yawn already, poor things! 
and to wish that “it” were over. Clara contradicted herself at once, 
as her fingers drummed a scrap of the duet upon her gown. Manners 
was softly whistling the same phrase through his white teeth. It 
irritated her that his penetration and his sympathy should be so 
acute, and she stopped short. 
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“ That is so much better in French,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

It seemed as if each word he said brought her closer to him, 
binding their two selves into a circle from which Jack’s aunt and 
cousins were excluded altogether. 

Before the fourth act begun he left her; he could not have 
expected her to be confidential with him before these curious 
strangers, and yet he said ‘Good-night” with a disappointed 
accent, which caused her a slight pang of remorse. 

She watched the heroine’s sufferings to their terrestrial and 
celestial end, feeling as if she were less worthy than Margaret. 
A woman like Clara can live through the troubles of almost any 
heroine, without really losing her identity at all. Perhaps it is 
rather that she can take the scene before her and transfer it to a 
background for her own interests, than that she becomes absorbed in 
the action of the piece. 

It was not late when the opera was over; it had begun at an 
earlier hour than that fixed in the season, to enable suburban 
holiday-makers to get home by special trains. The cousins cloaked 
and hooded themselves elaborately, and Clara gathered her white fur 
round her shoulders and tied a piece of lace about her head. She 
was not very warmly clad. 

When they descended to the vestibule of the theatre they found 
themselves half choked with fog, and the clock warned them—more 
to their surprise than pleasure—that there was a full half-hour 
to wait before the time when they had bade Jack be there 
to meet them. No discovery could be less palatable upon such a 
night. 

They turned anxiously to each other as they shivered on the 
stairs. Should they wait for him? Should they go? 

“We must drive you back, of course, my dear,” said the aunt, 
with would-be kindness, but she could not control a little cough of 
irritation. Certainly Bloomsbury is rather out of the way, if you are 
going to drive from the opera to Pimlico; and she was not prepared 
for this remote contingency. 

Clara stood, tall but helpless, on the stairs; she hated to be a 
burthen, and she read “ Jack’s aunt’s” involuntary thought. 

“Oh, no!” she said, trying desperately to be brave; “if we can 
get one cab we can get two, and I shall be quite safe alone.” But all 
the while she trembled at her fate. 

“Can I be of any use to you, Mrs. Calthorpe?” asked Manners’ 
pleasant voice behind her. He asked the question suavely, as a mere 
matter of form, and Clara knew he had no expectation of being 
asked to literally bestir himself on her behalf. She hesitated. 
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But not so the Calthorpe cousins. 

“Oh! Mr. Mainwaring,” they cried in chorus, “ couldn’t you get 
us a cab?” 

Manners was rather staggered. Cab-fetching was not the least in 
his line; and, to say the truth, he was more than half inclined to 
bolt. But he recovered his self-possession in time to walk across 
the hall and parley fora moment with a friend, whose footman was 
just going after his carriage. The footman was to order a cab at 
the same time. 

“And then we must take you back, and be thankful,” said the 
cousins trying to speak cheerily, though they had endured their 
share of cab-driving inthe fog already. Clara did not answer; she 
felt an odd presentiment that something was going to happen, and 
she glanced anxiously round her, hoping against hope that his im- 
patience for her company, or some equally good—and equally 
improbable—chance, might have brought Jack to the theatre half- 
an-hour before his time. 

No, indeed, he had;not yet thought of even putting on his coat. 

Her eyes met Mainwaring’s, as he came back to the group to 
announce that his errand was sped. He was looking at her with 
pleasure, for his task had been after all but a light one, and his 
glance was hurried and eager in the gaslight. 

* You are in luck!” he said, “there is a cab here. What is the 
matter ? ” 

“Oh! you see,” explained the aunt hurriedly, as he handed her 
through the glass doors, “ Jack was to have fetched her ; and now we 
must take her home, and we're in Denbigh Street, and, after all, 
perhaps this cab won’t get us back to Bloomsbury before he starts 
for her, and P 

“Let me stay here and wait for him,” said Clara, very pale; for 
this latter complication had not suggested itself to her, and she did 
not dare prefigure Jack’s anxiety if he were to find her gone. 

“ Well, what do you think, dear ?”’—this persuasively, as the aunt 
was getting into the musty four-wheeler and her voice came mufiled 
from amid wraps and between chattering teeth. 

“Won't you trust her to me?” interrupted Manners winningly. 
“My brougham is here, and I should be proud for it to take her 
home. The horse is fresher than a cab-horse,” he added, with a 
pardonable pride in his’ father’s stables, ‘and she would be back in 
ten minutes.” 

He did not look at Clara now, and she gave no sign that she heard 
what he was saying, though, despite vexation, a sense of comfort and 
relief stole into her heart. 

“Oh! how good of you! how kind,” chorussed the cousins, as they 
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followed their mother, “and you such a friend of Jack’s. If you 
could—if you would—see her home.” 

“Oh! if you did not mind, it would so set my mind at rest,” added 
the aunt beseechingly, if tautologically, from her vantage place 
within the cab which the policeman was hurrying off. 

Then Manners looked at Clara, for her formal consent. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a low voice, white to the lips; “it is 
very kind of you.” What less could she say? It would have been 
both futile and awkward to refuse. She blew a kiss towards her 
cousins. ‘Come to-morrow and see that Iam not lost,” she said, 
trying to raise their spirits at they lumbered away, leaving her stand- 
ing out there under the portico, like a white ghost in the fog, and 
unaware of cold. She could not help feeling that they were going 
right away from her, and that she was stranded out of sight and 
reach of them, for ever. 

“Come this way,” said Manners, in a firmer voice. He was 
elate, although he knew she was annoyed. “My brougham is at 
a certain corner where I always plant it, and the pavement is not 
wet.” 

She took his arm obediently, her slim wrist nestling into the warm 
folds of his long coat. They crossed the murky street together, 
between a couple of flaring torches; there they found themselves at 
the door of his neatly appointed little carriage, and he helped her into 
it. She was angry with herself for not thanking him, and yet unable 
rather than unwilling to frame a word. When she had settled 
herself, she said to him brusquely : 

“ But why should I trouble you to come with me ?” 

He treated her question as a mere compliment. 

“Oh, what would I not do for your aunt’s peace of mind?” he 
said, smiling. “ Let’s see, what is the number ?” 

Clara sank into a corner of the brougham, which smelt a little of 
cigarettes and fur. Manners stood with his foot upon the step, 
giving the coachman her address; then he got in after her, and 
covered her with a thick warm rug. She cleared the window-pane 
with her handkerchief, and looked out. There was a smartly-dressed 
woman talking toa man at the corner of the street. The woman 
had turned sharp round, when she heard Manners ask Clara her 
number, and given a sort of laugh. In an instant Clara’s whole 
being was thrilled with an absurd hysterical fear. She felt as if she 
ought to break the glass and get out—as if she were doing wrong. 
The gloomy pavement, the luxurious brougham, the chivalrous 
companionship, all so harmless and so trivial as far as she was really 
concerned with them, seemed suddenly to become endowed with life 
and to call out to her some half intelligible warning. But she con- 
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trolled her nerves, only pushing the fur rug off her a little as a warm 
flush mounted along her limbs. “I am not cold,” she said. 

Manners took off his gibus and crushed it under his arm. He was 
not cold either, what with his running about and his new-found 
anxiety on her behalf; but he did not look the least put out with the 
position in which he found himself. His dark head had a sleek air as 
the light of the carriage lamp fell on it when he leaned forward ; his 
general temper was as unrufiled. 

“ But you are tired,” he said considerately, turning towards her. 
How pretty she looked, in her swansdown and lace, against the heavy 
furs and the dark glossy lining of his brougham! But her aspect was 
distressed and her face was pale. If she was like Norah before, she 
was more like her than ever now—like Norah when he had bade 
her his enforced “good-bye.” He recalled the scene, and for one 
moment his features shared that distressed look. 

“What is it?” he said, “Tell me.” 

Clara braced herself, and tried to find out some beginning in the 
knotted skein of things that were in her mind to tell him. Finding 
none, she cut it right through, with a ruthless lunge. 

“T was going to tell you that I had been unhappy,” she faltered. 
“ But that was all a mistake—it was not Jack’s fault, it was mine. 
I ought to have known.” And‘then she told him, simply and straight- 
forwardly as might be, all about the errand on which she had been 
bent when he had first set eyes on her, and all about the failure of 
that errand—from her bounded point of view. 

Manners was attentive, but not, at first, surprised. Till Jack had 
asked him to dine, he had not even known that his tutor was a 
married man; and he acknowledged to himself that Jack’s habits 
were the reverse of uxorious. Still, he began to be surprised when 
Clara told how utterly her husband had failed to detect the rouge— 
an insult to her beauty which Manners would have observed at 
once; and when she told him how, despite her tears, Jack had sent 
her off to bed with the chilling comment that her music “had dis- 
turbed him at his work,” he began to draw his own conclusions. 

Not that Clara was consciously telling the story against Jack: no 
treasonable thought was in her mind: she only wanted to account for 
her foolish appeal to his sympathy and her difficulty in immediate 
explanation. And considering how completely Jack had disguised 
his feelings of anxiety for her health, she told it not unfairly. 

“Perhaps it is that he is overworked,” she concluded, with 
brimming eyes—forgetting altogether that she was speaking to one of 
the sources of his intellectual labour—but Manners was too ready to 
believe that he “knew the world,” and in his heart of hearts was of 
a different opinion. He was of that caressing nature which cannot 
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understand the sacrament of love without its outward and visible 
signs of interest and tenderness, day by day; nothing could have 
brought Clara nearer to him than her ingenuous confession that her 
husband was a bookworm who did not appreciate her love. 

He kept silence, but he began to feel fluttered, pleased although 
he was at her appeal to him. Then he lost his head a little, and 
startled her by addressing her more gently than before. 

“There is always the consolation of friendship,” he said; and 
for a moment he dared to touch her hand with his in brotherly 
fashion. 

Clara had never had a brother, but his touch made her feel her 
need of help the more. She drew her hand away—he had not taken 
it in his—but he felt that she had not resented his warmth of 
manner. 

“You will trust me?” he said softly. 

“Oh, yes!” said Clara, in her childlike frankness. “Somehow I 
trusted you from the first. I always felt that you would under- 
stand.” 

The situation for Manners was more equivoca! than for Clara. 
There is but one vocabulary, and a disloyal wife could hardly have 
used other terms than these ; he felt his pulse quicken a little. 

“Might I come and see you to-morrow ? ” he said. 

“ Certainly,” said Clara simply, for her embarrassment was at an 
end. “But not if you have other engagements.” Why should she 
trespass on the time of this pleasant new-found friend ? 

“Engagements?” he repeated with a smile, and something more 
tender than a mere smile in his eyes. “Believe me that I should let 
none hinder my coming, if you would give me your permission a 
little more as if it mattered to you whether I came or not.” 

Clara met his glance with a puzzled air, which slightly chagrined 
him. He made a feint of drawing out his silver-clamped pocket- 
book from the box before him in the brougham; he opened it and 
slanted it towards the carriage-lamp, to see what was entered upon 
its pages for the morrow. 

As he turned the leaves quickly, one word, written at the top of a 
page, caught his attention—“ Temperance.” 

And then, against his will, he skimmed the notes which he had 
made from Jack’s discourse upon the virtue. 

It was a strange time and a strange place for the discourse to 
recur to him, and the immediate effect of its recurrence was a strange 
one too. 

“T cannot come to-morrow,” he said in a cooler tone, doing 
violence to his increasing inclination. “You see I have a thousand 
things to do.” 
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The assertion was true, and she might verify it for herself if she 
liked, as he showed her his list of engagements ; but, manifold and 
various though they were, he would have thrown them all to the 
winds five minutes ago. He was not superstitious but he was 
impulsive ; and that word had stopped him. 

“ Another day, then,” she said, without evincing any perceptible 
regret. And they drove on in silence, looking at the pocket-book 
together like two children. Was it her gentle manner or chance or 
the remembrance of Jack’s lecture or the ghost of Aristotle himself 
—which might have lurked outside in the dusky air—that had made 
Mr. Osborne Mainwaring e worthier man that night ? 


Cuapter VIL. 


HOW JACK STAYED AT HOME. 


Wuen Clara had relieved him of his cousins, Jack, it may be 
inferred, felt a pleasant sense of freedom. But he was by no means 
at ease about his wife ;, for her ways, during the last few days, when 
she was alone with him, had been altered, and she had seemed only 
to recover her wonted spirits in the presence of others. “It was 
but excitement that she needed,’ he thought again, and the 
conviction brought him a feeling of pain at his heart. But his 
friend Tom Donnithorne was due, and this leisure hour, before his 
opinion on a case of importance was to be given, was not the moment 
when he should distract himself with planning diversions for Clara. 
She was in the right road for diversion this evening at all events, and 
he would try to shake off his anxieties in work, as, no doubt, she was 
doing in amusement. 

Jack ran up to his dressing-room, three steps at a time, and 
flung off his evening coat and fought into an old light jacket, and 
kicked off his pumps and jumped into his slippers, with all that 
waste of force over trifles which a sedentary life breeds in strong 
men. Then he came downstairs, pipe in hand, to soothe his nerves: 
and solace his loneliness by a smoke. 

But he found the blameless housemaid in momentary possession of 
the dining-room, his den; and, as he loved no woman’s presence but 
his wife’s, he made an excuse of there being no spills on the mantle-shelf 
to go up again until her avocations were ended. He turned into 
the drawing-room, meaning to take a wax match or two from Clara’s 
writing-table to replenish the little silver box—a gift of hers—in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

The fire was very low, and the ormolu candlesticks and silver 
knick-knacks on the tables glimmered ghostly in the cosy room. 
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He made his way among them to her fireside corner, and unsnapped 
a fancy match-box there. Like most such wedding-present toys, it 
was empty—had indeed never held a match since it was made, but 
always belied its graven legend, “ lights,” excepting by the glitter of 
its gilt outside. He snapped it to again impatiently, and groped 
here and there upon the table in vain. Well! a bit of paper would 
do; he could make a spill and light his pipe from the fire. He felt 
in his pockets—only a few rough notes of a case which it would 
never do incontinently to destroy. Then he opened her writing-case 
and took out the first scrap of paper at the top of it, evidently set no 
store by, for it was lying among some blank half-sheets which had 
been put away. The writing on it ran lengthways, and Jack tore 
it into strips ; and, as he folded up the first strip, went to the fire to 
light it and stooped down with the other strips lying in his left 
hand unfolded. 

But he was a methodical correspondent himself—all his letters being 
upon business—he would just see what it belonged to, he thought ; 
probably his cousin’s note to fix the opera night; although, had 
Jack’s rough hand been more discriminating in its touch, he would 
have known that his cousins did not use this firm fine paper. 
When he had lit his spill, he read the one strip by the light of the 
other. It was the middle one of the three, and it held just these 
words, in straight, decisive row— 

“Tf there is anything I can do for you, I will do it.” 

The handwriting was quite familiar to him—it was his pupil’s, 
Osborne Mainwaring’s. 

Jack was utterly astonished. He at once surmised—and rightly— 
that his wife had put this note aside to shew him; but to what 
could it allude? The first strip had burnt down to tinder now, and 
the last told him nothing but the writer’s name, which certified his 
guess. 

At that instant of wonder he heard a hasty ring at the door-bell, 
and he thrust the torn fragments into his pocket. Evidently they 
meant nothing of importance—a commission, perhaps—but he could 
not get rid of “that sentence ; the shape of the words and the form of 
the phrase had stamped themselves upon his mind. 

He went down again, whistling; to find the dining-room 
scrupulously cleared and wearing a studious air, while the blameless 
housemaid was opening the door to Tom Donnithorne, with a 
conscience as unlittered as the table. 

The upper current of Jack’s thoughts was changed. 

“How are you?” he said in his hearty voice. “Brought your 
papers, I see. Come in here, and we can smoke. Have you 
dined ? ” 
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“Qh, yes, thanks! Awfully kind of you to be in, Calthorpe,” 
said Tom panting. He was a young barrister of the animated but 
vague appearance which so many of them share. He appeared to be 
always on the look out for something—he was not sure what, but he 
presupposed it to be all-important. ‘“ Awfully kind of you, I’m 
sure,” reiterated Tom. 

When he had sent away his hansom the two men turned into the 
dining-room, and shut out meaner matters than the subject of their 
chat. 

“Coffee?” said Tom, with a jerk, as if it were a suggestion 
which might be valuable, and which was at any rate worth 
consideration. ‘“ Well! yes, thank you—coffee.” And then the 
black bag was unlocked, and Tom’s difficulty unfolded to his friend. 

Broadly speaking, the points upon which he sought Jack’s 
maturer wisdom were two. The first point was, his own right to 
undertake a brief which an old friend of his family, on the principles 
of friendship rather than of fitness, had offered to entrust to him; the 
brief was a divorce brief. 

The second point was a question of property under settlement ; 
and his appeal to Jack was made to him in a twofold capacity—first 
as his old tutor, and secondly as a Chancery barrister of considerable 
experience. 

The consultation lasted for some time: for though Jack’s opinior 
was ready at once, Tom Donnithorne persisted in harking back to 
the divorce case, in which his sympathy had been enlisted whether 
his talents were to be or not. 

“Tt’s a miserable business,” he said, when he had fairly given in 
to Jack’s advice. “I have known the girl all my life—or rather all 
her life, for she’s very young—and I have never thought of her but 
as the pleasantest and sunniest of creatures. I don’t believe there 
was a fault in her nature, till her husband drove her into this, by the 
slow poison of neglect: and yet I am sure he loved her. When he 
had serious troubles—and losses, too—in his business, she bore them 
patiently, she was his right hand; but it was when these were 
righted, and the habit of care-taking and concentration had grown 
upon him tenfold, that he began to lose his hold upon her heart ; 
and then, you see—somehow or other—I’ll just shew you, if you'll let 
me, old fellow, how gradually it was—she took up with his junior 
partner.” 

Jack was in no wise interested in the case. He had formulated 
his advice to the effect that his friend Tom had far better pass on the 
brief to a barrister used to this description of practice, and had never- 
theless, from sheer love of the law, delivered himself at some length 
upon the issue, as it might affect the property. He was beginning 
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to look at the clock and wish that it was time to free himself from 
his friend’s fidgety nothings, on the ground that he must go to 
fetch his wife from the theatre; but as yet there was no possibility 
of such excuse. 

“Here, now, are some letters,” continued Tom relentlessly, 
thrusting his small dark hand into the black bag and bringing out 
a goodly pile of blue sheets on which certain correspondence was 
copied—* letters which he wrote to her, poor soul; for I hope he 
has destroyed hers to him.” 

“Why should I see them,” asked Jack listlessly, “if you’re not 
going on with the case ?” 

“Oh!” said Tom, disappointed; “but I thought you were 
interested in the girl.” 

“All sentimental bosh,” said Jack. “You'll never persuade me 
that her only incentive to the bad was the negative one of neglect.” 

“Well, but just read this first page,” said Tom, who was a man 
of expansive fancy easily running out into fresh channels—* there’s 
no shadow of harm in these letters, is there ?” 

“Only philandering by the yard, I suppose,” said Jack grimly ; 
“and what do I care for that? She had her husband, and you make 
out that they loved each other.” 

But Tom pressed the paper upon him and he gave in at last, set 
it upon the table before him and squared his elbows over it, as his 
wont was, to read. 

Jack only read one line; it was not the first line nor the last, but 
one in, say, the second note or the third, on which his glance 
happened to light as he spread the paper out and smoothed it. 
Where had he seen that line before ? 

It was precisely this : 

“Tf there is anything I can do for you, I will do it.” 

“ What is the matter, Jack ?” said Tom. 

Jack did not answer him at all: his massive face was very white 
under his clustering hair, and one hand clenched some scraps of 
paper in his loose coat-pocket, as if he would assure himself that 
they were no juggle of his brain, while the other fell heavily upon 
the line that he had read, as though to blot it from his sight. 

“‘ Who ?—what did you say this was?” he asked at length, in a 
changed voice. 

“Why, you know nothing of it, surely?” said Tom, wondering, 
as he gave the names of his clients which were quite strange to 
Jack. 

It was a coincidence—nothing more; but it had given the world 
a spin under his feet, and everything was topsy-turvy before him. 

“Tam as stupid as an owl to-night,” he stammered out apolo- 
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getically. “It’s the fog and the smoke together, old boy, atop of a 
hard day’s work—open the door, will you?” 

Then as Tom, perceiving that he had turned absolutely faint, set 
the door ajar into the dim hall, he took out that strip of writing- 
paper from his pocket and looked at it. Had his memory played 
him false ? 

No! therxe stood the tell-tale words, in black and white. 

When Tom had come back to his side, he still read on at the case, 
unable to lift his eyes to his friend’s: he watched—in the few 
letters selected from different periods of the intimacy—the growth and 
increasing tenderness of this affection. There could be little doubt 
now that there was occasion for divorce—and yet, it was almost as 
plain that things need never have come to such a pass. 

Let us do Jack no injustice! All this time he had no sort of fear 
as to his wife’s honour, no sort of suspicion as to his pupil’s honesty, 
in his mind. But he saw before him, as it were, the grown tree 
and the fruit of it, in all its stages from an infinitesimal germ ; and 
in his hand he held, the while, just such another germ, in form 
identical. What was the inference as to its possible growth and 
fruit ? 

All Jack’s faculties, man of action that he was, were concen- 
trated upon one intent and one desire—to crush this germ, and to 
get Clara back to him; not to let the time run on but to give her a 
chance at once of opening her heart’s need to him. He looked at 
his watch—it was only just eleven; there would be no prospect, 
he supposed, of the opera being over till a quarter to twelve. 
Well! he must bear his suspense as best he could, but it was 
certainly better that he should bear it alone. Andere this Tom’s 
quickness had assured him that his friend was overtired, and 
he was full of excuses for having taken up his time and claimed his 
attention. 

But Jack did not even hear them: he was overpoweringly grateful 
to ‘om, who had been the innocent cause of his enlightenment, and he 
felt a longing, in return for this new insight, that no stone should be 
left unturned to right the unhappy wife in this inevitable divorce 
case, somehow, before ler husband’s eyes. 

“Would it be impossible?” he said to Tom, with meditative 
earnestness, 

“Why how Quixotic you are getting, Calthorpe!” said Tom. 
“T thought it was only I that got such notions into my head, and 
here are you—in the last ten minutes—become twice as prejudiced 
as I was.” 

“Tt was so thoroughly the husband’s fault,” urged Jack, with 
an odd penitence in his tone—~“ he might haye known, yousce.” And 
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all the while his conscience pricked him as he spoke. “Think,” he 
added, “if he had awakened to his conduct before it was too late, 
how evident it is that he might have prevented this.” 

“Yes! but I’m afraid he didn’t, for all our wishing,” sighed 
ardent but still rational Tom ; and as Jack was not the slave of his 
impulses, however irresistibly they compelled his beliefs, the discourse 
ended so. 

Tom Donnithorne took his leave, and when Jack had seen him out 
of the house, black bag and all, he sat down in the dining-room 
again and let the pent-up tide of his astonishment just have its way. 
He half regretted parting with the blue paper, miraculous to him 
as the writing on the wall was to Belshazzar at his feast; but he had 
the strips, clenched within his hand, in his pocket still. He took 
them out, and laid them on the table before him. 

To what could this sentence refer, that stared him so distinctly 
in the face? Could the note have been addressed to him, and could 
Clara have opened it in error? No; she would not have laid it 
aside in her portfolio had that been the case. “Truly yours” ; 
Manners did not end his notes to him like that. But how could he 
have got excuse for such impertinence as to write and offer Clara 
help of any kind? Of course if she had made any appeal to him, he 
would be blameless—Jack would sooner indeed that she should have 
appealed to him than to another; but why should she have done so? 

Had she sent an answer to this note ? 

Poor Jack accused himself unflinchingly, as he sat in his dull 
dining-room alone. He had been at pains to conceal his solicitude 
from his wife; he saw his fault thus far back, but it was farther—in 
the days before—that he had such work to trace it. It is always 
hard to realise that our own want of thought may have seemed to 
another to be positive neglect. 

Surely it was not too late to prevent her confiding any sort of 
sorrow or trouble to another than himself; at least she had not seen 
Osborne Mainwaring again—he was certain of that. If he could think 
that they had met, then—then let him only see his pupil again! The 
sweat broke out upon his forehead, and cooled the fever of his thoughts 
a little. 

He looked at the clock once more—twenty minutes past eleven 
he would put on his great-coat and hat and walk to the Opera’ House~ 
it might distract hin—and the fog lay black as Erebus over the street ; 
he could walk as fast as a cab would carry him. Jack stood a moment 
in the hall irresolute, a different man to what he had been an hour 
before, stronger and weaker ; full of courageous wisdom for the future, 
but all a-tremble for the result of the past. And it was but a few 
stray words that had given his heart such a twist. 
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As he stood there he was aware of the smooth roll of carriage- 
wheels which stopped before his house, then the muffled bang of a 
well-hung brougham door, and a light firm footfall across the 
pavement, followed by an echoing ring. With something between 
amazement and presentiment he flung open the street door, after a 
moment’s pause. 

No one! 

Then he strained his eyes through the murky darkness across the 
wide pavement, and perceived a young gentleman in a long sleek 
coat handing a lady very gently—even tenderly, he thought—out of 
a luxurious carriage. The light of the lamp fell upon her face, which 
was pale and earnest. 

The couple were talking together with so much apparent interest that 
they did not once glance to see who it was that had opened the door. 
Jack could have no doubt who they were. The long-coated young 
gentleman was his pupil and the lady was his own pretty wife. It 
was just the hour when she had bade him start to fetch her from 
the theatre. 

Jack went back to the dining-room as the blameless housemaid 
appeared in the hall. He felt, quite unreasonably, as if he had been 
playing the spy. He walked to the thickly-curtained window, and 
lifted the blind. 

Manners was shaking his head as he answered Clara: “ No, indeed, 
I will not come in. Calthorpe will see enough of me to-morrow.” 

“Good-night, then,” she answered in her turn. ‘“ You have been 
very good to me.” 

Her voice was full of tears. Manners held her hand in his for a 
moment—it was like an hour to Jack—and then she flitted forward 
to meet the menace of her husband’s eyes as he reached the dining- 
room door. 

“You are home very early, Clara,” he said. His voice was 
hoarse and his aspect altered as he stood before her, unmanned and 

ale. 

’ The brougham was driving away as Clara gave her start of re- 
cognition. “Ah!” she said lightly, “here you are! I am so 
glad I am not too late, We were horribly afraid you would have 
started.” 

“T was just going to start,” he said, in an absent tone. He made 
no comment on her escort. “ It is all in the sequence of things,” he 
thought to himself bitterly ; but he was longing to hear what she 
would say, for she could not have recognised, in that fog, who had 
first come to the door. 

“We hoped that you might not be gone,” she reiterated, puzzled at 
his preoccupied air. 
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“ What do you mean by ‘we’?” he asked her, willing to give her 
a chance. 

“ Aunt Lucy and the cousins.” 

Her innocent answer was as straightforward as his question, but 
then his question had contained a different intention. He had 
meant to ask, by implication, “ Who was it that drove you home?” 
He grew still more abstracted at her reply. She had wanted to 
make him guess who had brought her, but his coldness struck a chill 
into her vivacity. The truth was that he dreaded lest she should 
deceive him ; his fear was less loyal than her reticence. 

“ Tt was I who opened the door,” he said at last, roughly. “I was as 
nearly gone as that ”—and then he looked at her to sec what effect his 
words had made. A little flush of disappointment—anot, as he took 
it, of compunction—rose to her cheeks. 

“Qh, then you saw,” she said, “that it was Mr. Mainwaring who 
brought me home ?” 

“Yes, I saw that. It was very kind of him,” her husband answered 
looking straight into her eyes. 

Clara was vexed at his mood. “ Very,” she said. ‘“ Have you been 
bothered with your work, dear ?” . 

“No,” he made answer, lifting his eyebrows, as if he would have 
lifted some weight from his forehead, while his fingers clenched 
themselves anew upon the strips of paper in his pocket. 

She went up to the glass and unwound the lace from her head. 
“ What was it all about?” she said, wishing to be pleasant, not to 
avoid his questions, as he thought. ‘ What was it Mr. Donnithorne 
wanted ?” 

“Tt was about a divorce,” he answered. And then suddenly—quite 
against his custom—he began to tell her something of the case; 
pointedly saying to her those first harmless words of the letter, 
which had stung him like a venomous snake. She did not fail to 
be thrilled, as he saw, with the recollection of those identical words 
in Osborne Mainwarine’s note. 

“TJ cannot shew it to him now,” she thought. ‘I will destroy it, 
before I go to bed.” He paused in his sketchy recital, but she 
made no verbal comment, though she turned aside, while she 
listened, and wrapped her lace about her head again as if still 
cold. 

When he had finished she only said: “Oh, fancy !” in a tone of 
dreamy wonder, rather wishing that she could have told him of the 
coincidence she noticed. But she did not see her way to it; and as he 
looked at her, still in silence, he felt her answering silence fall upon 
him as if it had been a lie. 

“T am tired,” she said, turning away from him altogether ; for 
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her zest in the pretty account she was going to give him of 
Manners’ chivalrous protection had gone out of it. “I will go 
upstairs now, I think; the fog has got into my brain a little; it is 
thicker than ever—I must sleep it away. Good-night, Jack.” 

“ Good-night, dear,” he said. 

And when she was gone he came back into the room and sat 
down again by the fire, leaning his head upon his hands. What to 
do next ? 

The door was stlll ajar, and he could hear his wife’s dress rustle 
as she went upstairs with her soft gliding motion. 

Up one flight, up another; then she paused, and his heart gave 
a great bound and then stopped, while the blood rushed to his 
temples. 

She had stolen into the drawing-room upon her way. 

Well, what of that? The fire, perhaps—the gas? No! both 
were out long since. 

Evidently ‘she had no suspicion of his having been there. She did 
not make at once for the writing-table, but moved about as usual, 
setting things to rights here and there as she went. But he 
divined the purpose of her going; and in the purpose he was not 
mistaken, only in the motive. 

“ Now,” he decided to himself, “she will see that it is gone. If 
she comes down and tells me of it, well and good.” 

It seemed to him as if the clock ticked louder as he waited, with all 
his nerves tense, till he should hear her come or call. So eagerly 
did he listen that he followed her every movement, as if she were 
quite close to him. 

She came out of the room; she shut the door; and then she went 
slowly on her way upstairs. He covered his face with his hands. 

Clara had looked in her portfolio for the note, and then among 
her sofa cushions; she did not know where she had thrown it, but 
she did not recollect having put it by as a thing of any great im- 
portance. No surmise of Jack’s having come across it ever occurred 
to her; it was not his habit even to enter the drawing-room unless 
she were there; but she had been struck by the similarity of its 
phrasing with that of the letter he had quoted to her, as vividly as 
he had been, and she was unwilling that there should be any chance 
of his seeing Manners’ harmless offer of goodwill “ beginning like a 
divorce case,” as her fancy characterised it now. 

Where could it be? She passed her hands across the senseless 
ornaments, which could not tell her how her husband’s touch had 
travelled over them. Perhaps the blameless housemaid had lit the 
gas with it? No; that was not likely. It was more probable that 
she had herself left it in the pocket of her morning dress. If so, he 
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would not be distressed by it now at all events. It was safe enough 
in her room, she thought, with a sigh. “Je veux taimer et te 
chérir,” she hummed to herself, out of the ‘Faust’ duet, as she 
stood outside her bedroom door; but she was not thinking of Mr. 
Osborne Mainwaring or his note any longer. The light of a 
candle she was carrying shone over her as she paused there for a 
moment. The expression of her face was grave and sweet. She 
glanced at the door of the dressing-room on the opposite side of the 
landing, where Jack slept; it was wide open, and she could see the 
whole interior of the little sparsely-furnished fireless room. His 
dress coat was visible, flung haphazard on the bed. She set down 
the candle, and went across the passage into the dressing-room ; she 
took up the coat and folded it, gently and neatly. If he could but 
have known that a tear fell on it the while ! 

But he had only heard her movements, he had not seen her face ! 
He had heard her glide into his dressing-room. Was she not 
looking for her letter there? He crunched its fragments in a 
spasm of pain as the thought occurred to him. How could he know 
she had forgotten it in dreams of him? And when he went to bed 
which was nearly an hour later, after the fire over which he sat had 
burnt out while he watched it, the folded coat was lying on a chair— 
but it could tell no tales ! 


Cuapter VIII. 
HOW CLARA WENT TO HER WORK. 


Mrs. Cattnorre awoke the following morning with a sensation 
that it was very late, and that she had let something slip from her— 
the sensation of a lost opportunity. She had a vague consciousness 
of the blameless housemaid having lit her fire some hours before ; her 
room was warm and her breakfast set by her side. But except for 
the flickering firelight her window was quite dark, and she became 
gradually aware that the intermittent fog of the past few days had 
gathered itself into a perfect cloud of darkness which rested over the 
streets. 

Her first thought was for Jack; and she looked at her watch, 
which was upon the table by her side, only to find that it was past 
ten o'clock, and that he had certainly gone, long since, to chambers. 

Jack, in effect, had gone to chambers earlier than usual, that fogey 
morning. For once, his ordinarily sound night’s sleep had been 
broken; he had lain stretched upon the small dressing-room bed 
for a few cold hours, turning his curly head from side to side on the 
low pillows and shifting his restless limbs, and then he had risen to 
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look at that dreadful scrap of paper once again, and dressed himself 
in haste, hardly knowing what he did. 

Mechanically he had gone downstairs, with his wonted cautious 
tread, and made his breakfast and departed, leaving the hated letter, 
which he needed never to see again, in the pocket of his lounging 
coat. At least, he decided, he must lay aside all thought of it for 
the day: he had his work to do, although he went to it with trailing 
steps and leaden heart. Not the least hard part of it was, that he 
would have to coach Mainwaring that very afternoon. Jack’s 
attitude of mind towards his pupil was a sufficiently curious one. 
He had always hitherto esteemed him a light-hearted and good- 
natured fellow, and admired him as a pleasant-spoken man of the 
world. He would have sworn that there was nothing mean in 
“‘ Manners ”—nothing could have induced Jack to believe that it was 
his design to shipwreck happiness. Nor could he suddenly veer 
round and change his point of view. He was far too just a critic 
for that. His estimates were always founded. 

The turn his glance into Tom Donnithorne’s brief had given to 
Jack's thoughts was a turn in the direction towards a creed of 
fatality—not an essential belief to him, but one reconcilable with his 
sterner moods. He was sorry for Manners, but the horror of what 
his idle words might unwittingly tend to was still upon him; he 
trusted him and dreaded him, desired and feared to see him. 

Perhaps Jack had read more than his fair share of Greek plays 
in his day ; for although no modern philosopher living was more 
than he was the apostle of volition, it was habitual to him for 
anything dramatic in his life to suggest an idea of Nemesis: 
and when he thought over this potential tragedy of which he 
was the hero, he seemed to himself to be paralysed into a mere 
spectator, in a state of hardly-biassed suspense. He was “ Choros,” 
impatient to gather the significance of the first incident—to ring up 
the curtain. 

As Clara dressed herself, what was most prominent in her remem- 
brance was the music of the previous evening. She was at heart so 
innocent that, though she would at once have destroyed Mainwaring’s 
note could she have laid her hand upon it in the drawing-room 
because of its uncomfortable suggestion of what Jack had described to 
her, she was no way disquieted about it. But as her recollection 
travelled on from ‘Faust’ to the homeward drive which she had 
found so pleasant, and thence to the preoccupied reception which her 
husband had given her in the smoky dining-room, and thence 
again—specially and persistently —to Jack himself, whose approbation 
was the very loadstar of her life, the letter drifted into her memory 
again, and she felt for it in the pocket of the morning dress which 
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she had worn the day before and was at that moment in the act of 
putting over her shoulders. But it was not there. 

It was a pity that she could notfind it; for the more she thought of it, 
the more she acknowledged to herself that it would be a difficult note 
to explain, and that her conduct had been equivocal, all the while 
that she had been trying to exact a certainty. 

Never once did the graceful vision of “‘ Prince Moustache ”—whom 
she had grown to regard merely as an admirer who could understand 
her like an experienced woman-friend—enter into her conscience. It 
might have been supposed that he would have had a dangerous 
fascination for her, surrounded as he was by the good things of life— 
which might, at least, have had the negative effect of making her ill 
at ease among her homelier belongings: but with such women as 
Clara, keen as is their sensuous susceptibility to what is luxurious 
and pleasant, it is not by luxury and pleasure that they are held. 
Natures of this sort do indeed try to get about them whatever may 
satisfy their tastes, having something of the temperament of the dog 
which will lie on the softest rug before the warmest fire: but they 
are like the dog too in this, that, at their master’s whistle, they 
vill leave any rug and any fire to bound out after him into the 
sleet or cold, and then only feel the quickened pulse of a completed 
life. 

Clara had been very comfortable in Manners’ brougham; she had 
appreciated the easy motion, the soft furs, the gentle sympathetic 
companionship ; even the lingering scent of cigarette-smoke on the 
cushions had not been disagreeable to her—it had entered into her 
contentment ; and it was conceivable that, under altered cireumstances, 
such satisfactions as these might have gone far to make up the sum 
total of her life. But as it was, the real life of the heart was what 
was all in all to her; and, although she laughed to herself at the 
contrast between Manners’ brougham and poor Jack’s dressing-room, 
she knew that it was her husband’s simple vigorous presence that 
had the whip hand of her nature. Her need was not for change, but 
for a more entire union. From such a mistake as this non-recognition 
it often happens that we seek diversions for which we care nothing. 

As soon as she was dressed she walked across the lobby and went 
once more into Jack’s dressing-room, very cold and still on this dark 
morning. She shut the door behind her. The feeling which prompted 
her was something between reverence and affection ; a recluse would 
have satisfied it by entering her chapel, a mother by going to her 
nursery: but the incidental trifles of Jack’s life were this sweet 
woman’s religion and her children—both. She little knew that, as 
Jack had lived through his tragical hour in the dining-room, she 
was to live through hers here. 
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She seated herself before the dressing-table, tilting the looking- 
glass forward so that her face glimmered palely forth from it, for 
some kind of company—the foot of the narrow bedstead upon which 
he had slept so ill being almost at right angles to the table. 

After a while she leaned back against its iron rail, and, her cheek 
coming into icy contact with the chill metal, she drew the sleeve of 
a coat, hanging from the further knot of it, along the bar, to rest 
her head upon it while she gave way to her mood, part loneliness 
and part languor. 

As she pulled the coat towards her, something rustled in the 
pocket of it; and, knowing it to be the lounging coat which Jack had 
worn the night before, Clara fancied this might prove to be a scrap 
of paper, upon which he had made memoranda and which he might, 
even now, be missing. 

She quickly slid her hand into the pocket, and drew out two 
crumpled strips of a letter, one purposely half folded into a spill, the 
other only crushed up, as by hard hand-pressure. 

She glanced at the writing— 

“Tf there is anything I can do for you, I will do it.” 

Those tiresome words! Was she never to sce the last of them ? 
For an instant it did not occur to her that these fragments had 
formed part of Mainwaring’s note to herself; she had only given 
them a cursory look and taken no heed of the caligraphy upon them 
which was so careful as not to be specially characteristic. But then, 
of a sudden, a dreadful light broke in upon her mind which made her 
literally start to her feet, listening intently, though she heard nothing 
but, as it were, the swift and windlike rush of her own thoughts, 
which left her nerves in a tangle of conviction, half purpose and half 
passion. 

This was why he had told her of the divorce case-—a mere fable, 
perhaps, out of his suspicions—this was the meaning of that menace 
in his eyes! He had found this letter—scarched for it, perhaps ?— 
and torn it in his fury! Had he dared invent that phrase in the 
note he spoke of, to try her? Wad he mistaken her surprise ? 
Clara grew cold and then hot—not with shame, but with righteors 
anger. 

Then she chanced to raise her eyes, and saw the reflection of her 
face before her in the mirror, with its features hardened into a fixed 
look of scorn. Her expression startled and shocked her; and she 
sobbed out, under her breath— 

“No, Jack, no—never! You were never unjust—you never could 
have doubted me like that!” 

And we know that he had never done so. 
While Clara was crying over his coat, in this feminine paroxysm 
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of grief, her husband was patrolling up and down the ten-foot length 
of his “chambers” in a passion quite as futile, if less feminine. He 
had sat down to his work, out of habit, when he first reached Stone 
Buildings, and the tension of his overstrung nerves had, far from 
hindering him, carried him through it at a quicker pace than usual. 
His firm hand had filled sheet after sheet of the abstract he had set 
himself, and when he stopped to draw breath—cramped by his 
unchanged attitude—it was completed. | 
He was free for Manners’ lecture’ a good hour and more ere 
Manners was even due, and he knew that the time of an appointment 
meant with Manners a clear half-hour previous to his keeping it! So 
Jack put out the small green-shaded lamp by which he wrote upon 
these fog-bound days, stirred up his waning fire a bit, and settled 
down before it in the gloom. But the settling resolved itself soon 
| into this ceaseless pacing up and down, up and down. Jack was 
| not systematically thinking—he was too vexed to think ; he was only 
giving way, at last, to the apprehension which was creeping over 
| him as he concentrated his misgivings upon his pupil’s worthlessness. 
| He never doubted his wife. He would have worked himself wp into 
such wrath as would have made it hard for him to receive Manners 
with any show of civility had not fate sent him an interruption to 
his meditations. Just as he was beginning to feel as if the outside , 
fog had got into his chest to choke him and was tightening round 
his beart, he heard a rustle as of slipshod unaccustomed feet in the 
outer hall, and a shy strange voice asking for him by name. | 
The cat-like boy seemed to demur for a moment, and Jack in his 
impatience, as his patrolling took him near the door, opened it, and 
looked out into the passage. 
“What is it?” he asked. | 
A poorly-dressed old woman was standing before him, who 
dropped an apologetic curtsey when she saw him. 
“It wasn’t to trouble you, sir, as I come,” she said; “but I made 
so bold as to wish to know where the gentleman lived as comes here 
to see you.” | 
“Who is it?” said Jack wearily. He was never great at under- 
standing the circumlocution of the poor. 
IW) “Tt must be Mr. Hem she means, sir,” said the cat-like boy, 
who had parleyed already with the woman to more purpose, and 
to whom “‘ Mr. M.” was an ever-present vision. 
Jack frowned. 
“What is it that you want with him?” he said. 
Then the old woman went on to explain that her grandson, “ ’im 
as stands at the corner o’ your street, sir,” had been run over in the 
fog on the preceding Tuesday night, and that a gentleman “as ’ad 
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been a heatin’ of his supper, with you and your good lady, sir,” had 
stopped his carriage, and done him something more than the usual 
bystander’s good turn, sending him home in a cab and giving him 
half-a-sovereign, and moreover had asked a doctor to look after him 
until he should have quite recovered from the accident. “And the 
genelman ’ud give no name, sir,” she continued, curtseying again ; 
“but my pore lad ’ad seed im go to your ’ouse, and seed as ’e was 
there when he went to fetch you, to give your bit o’ readin’ at the 
“ Workman’s ’All” that wery evenin’, sir: and ’e said as I should 
find you ’ere by days—not wishin’ to trouble your good lady, sir— 
and as ’e couldn’t rest, now as ’e was better-like, without a thankin’ 
of the genelman, by your word o’ mouth, sir, if so be as you’ud 
be so good.” 

The old woman bowed herself out, rather awed by Jack’s silence, 
leaving him in the predicament of having to convey a grateful 
message to his pupil, by way of a preface to informing him that for 
his own part he regarded him as a rascal and a traitor! 

“Tf anyone else comes,” he enjoined the cat-like boy, “ shew them 
into the opposite room, if Mr. Brooke is away.” 

Mr. Brooke was a shareholder in the joint chambers, but he seldom 
troubled them or was troubled in his turn by clients. He was a 
well-to-do idler, who in virtue of his, position had the largest room 
of the set allotted to him—a western room—from the windows of 
which, when you climbed to them, you could see the bare tops of 
trees in the avenue behind Stone Buildings and the adjacent 
Fields. Whenever the winter afternoon could spare a sunbeam, it 
slanted there ; but there were no sunbeams to be spared upon this 
gloomy afternoon and the big dusty room looked blank and cheerless. 

“ Light a fire there,” said Jack, with an odd instinct that a client 
might come, determined that he would see nobody till he had 
spoken all his mind to Manners. 

And even while he was giving the cat-like boy this unusual order, 
Manners came. His aspect added to Jack’s anger. He looked so 
exquisitely neat and so unruffled; having in truth only exposed 
himself to the inclement weather in stepping in and out of his 
brougham since his late breakfast. He formed a great contrast to 
his tutor, who had been steeped in the morning fog and had then 
sat all day, worrying himself with thoughts and griming himself 
with work, in unswept and ungarnished chambers. 

“‘T am glad you are in good time,” said Jack, without offering his 
hand. 

“Something in the air—or rather in the fog,” said Manners to 
himself, as he followed Jack into the littered room and watched him 
relight the green-shaded lamp. 
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But even at that moment, as he turned with his pupil into the 
den where they had passed so many studious hours together, Jack 
experienced a change of feeling towards him. Their parting, at 
the end of the previous lecture, recurred to his memory, when he 
had pressed Manners to come to his house, and when, to both men, 
the invitation had seemed unaccountably charged with meaning. 
What wrong had he not done, himself ? 

He could say nothing: his throat became dry, and his lips parched. 
Manners looked at him with his alert observant eyes, and then, half 
consciously, half inadvertently, he said— 

“Don’t be impatient with me, Calthorpe; I assure you I’ve been 
studying ‘Temperance’ like one o’clock: that fellow Aristotle will 
do me a power of good, if I stick to him—no end!” 

Jack was too single-hearted not to half take the truth, as Manners 
had half meant it. He recovered his voice, and almost smiled, though 

rather grimly. “ Practically, or theoretically ?” heasked ; and then, 
without waiting for an answer, he gave his pupil the old woman’s 
grateful thanks. His doing so seemed somehow to explain away 
the intention his tone had put into his grecting, but the message 
much discomfited Manners, who hated being thanked, or having 
any of what he called his “ weaknesses” made known. 

To hide his blushes, he produced an important looking note-book 
and other volumes from a conventional satchel. 

“You see this weather makes me industrious,” he said, laughing. 
“T drive about with a bag of books, under cover of the fog; it 
conceals my good deeds, and many another’s misdeeds, I dare swear.” 

“Perhaps it does,” said Jack vacantly. He was arguing— 
philesophically and, strange to say, not falsely—from the induction 
which the last half-hour had brought him; and, not being one to do 
things in a hurry any more than he was one to do things by halves 
when he did them, he waited a little before demanding the explana- 
tion he was bent upon eliciting. 

Things do not happen thus in plays, but in real life they mostly 
do. It is the sphere of intervals and second-thoughts. 

Manners too was regarding Jack this afternoon with a keener 
interest than usual, marking his roughness more than heretofore, 
and with it all his genuine fine feeling. 

“But, by the way,” he thought to himself, “ he’s rather a brute 
not to say something civil about last night. Can it be possible that 
she had not the courage to tell him? Well, if she did not, I must 
not, and likely enough he will never know: but 7f she did not, Pm 
afraid he’ll have a poor time in the future.” 

The doubt put Mr. Osborne Mainwaring rather into a quandary. 
He did not dare to ask after Mrs. Calthorpe too particularly, for he 
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feared there was but an imperfect understanding between her and 
Jack; and he could not ask after her quite casually, as if he had 
never troubled himself about her well-being. He decided that he 
had “best let it alone, and take some more notes on the virtues. 
Perhaps Mr. Aristotle would have something to say about dis- 
cretion.” 

There was a moment’s pause as Manners revolved these thoughts, 
and Jack was watching meanwhile. 

At last he said: “Ihave to thank you, Mainwaring, 
my wife home last night.” 

“Oh!” said Manners, with an affectation of carelessness; “it 
was a great pleasure to me to render her the slightest service. | 
hope she took no harm from the fog”—and he opened his silver- 
clamped note-book hastily, to avoid further questions. As he did so 
he disclosed a photograph, lying between the pages, so like a 
portrait of Clara that Jack’s heart gave a wild indignant bound. 

“ Who is that?” he asked. The question was a rude one, but the 
constraint he put upon his passionate mood made the words come 
with even more than his customary quietness of mauner. 

“It is my cousin,” said Manners, surprised a little but not 
angered—* my cousin—Lady Norah Fellowes.” 

“Oh!” said Jack stupidly; “I beg your pardon.” 

“She’s very pretty, don’t you think?” said Manners in his 
vinning voice; and he made as if he would hand Jack the pho- 
tograph. 

«It’s Mis. Calthorpe, siv!” broke in the cat-like boy, bursting 
into the room—all his shock hair on end with amazement. 

“What?” cried Jack, gazing from the cat-like boy to the photo- 
graph and from the photograph back to the cat-like boy, till Manners 
could restrain himself no longer, but fairly burst out laughing. 
And just then the fog began to clear away. 

Had Jack’s senses been less occupied, he might have heard, during 
the past few minutes, a light rap at the outer door, followed by 
the sweep of a woollen dress into that back room where he had 
caused the fire to be lit. The rap and the woollen dress had been 
none other than Clara’s. 

She had known no peace since she had found Mainwaring’s note, 
torn into those crumpled strips, and thrust into the pocket of Jack’s 
lounging coat. Everything had gone awry with her all the morning. 
The blackness of the fog seemed to have descended on her household 
and its density to have mullified the brains of the vagarious cook. 
Having patiently followed her through one of those mornings, we 
know that their distractions were not exciting. 

And so at last she had crept out of doors, making her way on foot— 
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for in her country creed no cabman could be trusted not to murder 
her on such a day—and she had stolen down the street, with her hand 
on the area railings to guide her. She had missed the face of the 

poor crossing-sweeper from bis corner, missed the face of any Prince 

Moustache and the flaring placards of the theatre. But it would 

have been all the same to-day had the light been that of summer 

noon, she would have seen nothing; so utterly was she possessed 

with her resolve to get to Jack—to tell him all, no matter where or 

how. Her spirit, starved of truth and confidence so long, had asserted 

its claim to both, and would do any penance till it won them back. 

How her heart beat for that instant when she stood outside the 
door of her husband’s chambers and knocked faintly ! 

“ Mr. Calthorpe was engaged,” the cat-like boy made answer to her 
speech. There was yet an interval. 

She was shown into the large back room, where the fire, which it 
had been the cat-like boy’s delight to build half-way up the chimney, 
was burning fierce and bright. She sat down before it without 
question, though Mr. Brooke’s chambers were naturally strange to 
her, and removed her veil. 

And then a feeble ray of sunlight, the first for days, struggled in 
at the high western window over her head, to fall upon her sealskin 
and the gold of her hair. The musty books and elfin pens, with their 
split, gaping nibs, seemed all to shrink away from her and hustle 
themselves into shadow, for such a presence as hers was rare among 
them. But the light found them out again, fusty and dryasdust as 
they were, and forced them to glint out some feint of a welcome from 
their stained calfskin faces and their smirched quills. What was 
Clara going to say to her husband? She had no manner of notion. 
Only she could bear no longer to be out of his reach or beyond the 
sound of his voice. 

Nor was there so much as a moment left her for hesitation now. 
She heard his step crossing the passage, where the cat-like boy lurked 
amid lumber—it was his hand that threw open the door, and the 
weird sunset light caught at him too, and managed to get out 
responsive gleams enough from his curly chestnut hair. 

“Clara!” 

“Oh! Jack!” And, as we have not even the cat-like boy’s warrant 
for intrusion, we must needs get out of the room and stand in the 
passage with him. 

An explanation is always tiresome. Where it avails anything it is 
never wholly needed, and in the case of this portentously ridiculous 
couple something less than half an explanation more than sufficed. 
The hearts which had built up all this imaginary barrier had been 
really so close-linked together, that, when they wanted to knock it 
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down, they found that there was nothing for them to destroy—not 
even a wall left for them to kiss each other through, like Pyramus 
and Thisbe. 

But what were they to say to Manners? And what was 
Manners doing all this while? He was looking earnestly at 
Lady’s Norah’s photograph, and thinking to himself that evidently 
there was more than mere routine in happy married life. He saw 
that there was room in it for slight estrangements and great re- 
conciliations—for his quickness assured him of the gist of Jack and 
Clara’s interview ; so that if he, for instance, were to become, at some 
remote period of time, a married man, he might still amuse himself 
with watching his “cousin’s” intrigue! And that this thought 
should make him smile so happily, was quite enough to prove that 
he trusted the “cousin” he was thinking of. 

And then, as the dim room lightened a little, it occurred to 
Manners that when his “greats” were over he might find himself 
overworked, and require change of scene, and that the Riviera was a 
good place to winter in, if you went in good spirits; and “a tidy 
second” would put him quite sufficiently in spirits to enjoy it, under 
certain—and existing—circumstances. 

And, as he thought of Lady Norah and Monte Carlo together, he 
shut up his handy volume on “ Temperance,” and fell to imagining 
himself there, in her fair company. They would wander in a mimosa 
grove, perhaps, or look at the stone-pines against the sea, in the full 
sunlight. Cactus, aloe, eucalyptus, palm—he saw them all. 

The books, ranged along the wall of Jack’s dull chambers, began 
to shimmer into olive-leaves, the blurred glass of the window seemed 
to catch a gleam from that crystal haze that lies over the far 
Esterel. 

Yes, Mr. Osborne Mainwaring was in a waking vision, at which he 
would have been the first to laugh in the company of Hardecash and 
Spendall. But it was not those gentlemen’s “hour,” and indeed 
their days of influence were over and done. 

Manners found himself parting his lips in a laugh, and changed 
the laugh into a whistle; and what he whistled was a little bit of the 
love duet from ‘ Faust.’ 

But he was not thinking of Clara any longer. 

She came in by-and-by, with her husband, more graceful than 
ever, and more like Lady Norah than ever, in her shyness; and she 
and Jack told Manners a falsehood, which they had concocted 
together, and which did not deceive him the least bit in the 
world, 

They said she “had been passing,”’—but nobody passes Stone 
Buildings; and if they did, the weather would haye rendered this 
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excuse inadequate,—* and that she had felt she must just say a word 
of thanks to him for driving her home”—which word she had said 
already ! 

And—what a world of translucent humbug it is!—Manners 
affected to believe them very cleverly, as he thought, and very 
politely, certainly ; but they saw that he did not, and they liked him 
all the better for his clear-sightedness. The fog was retiring in a 
very decent and orderly veil of mystification, through which the 
daylight shone quite clear and keen, 

Perhaps the nicest thing that Manners ever did—not excepting 
even the credit which he gained his tutor, a month afterwards, by 
his “tidy second ”—-was to take out his watch just then and say 
that he had “an appointment” ; andthe apologetic air with which he 
diffidently asked Jack “if he would mind fixing him an hour to- 
morrow to finish the virtues” was the last whiff of clouded air about 
it all, which went up—puff!—into the sky, without smoke or dark- 
ness of any kind whatever. 

For there was nothing but sincerest truth in Jack’s answer, that 
he had no spare hour at all next day in chambers, but that he and 
Mrs. Calthorpe would be delighted to see him to dinner again if he 
would come. And Mr. Mainwaring accepted their invitation this 
time with something very like heartiness, despite the “reading 
man’s” table and the “ reading man’s” wife. 

Jack did no more work that day, and yet, as he walked home with 
Clara, he did not feel that his afternoon had been a wasted one. 
When they got down the dim stairway the street looked for a moment 
like crystalline pavement, in the afternoon glow. They did not find 
it cold, they only said it was bright. Jaded men of business looked 
after them, as they walked up Chancery Lane and crossed Holborn, 
and thought they had never seen a goodlier couple. Perhaps Jack 
and Clara had as lief that no eyes followed them further. 

It sets one thinking: all the big misunderstandings and mistakes 
spring, we are often told, from such little causes as might have made 
this story tragical. But, besides these little causes, there is a foggism 
of cross-purposes which settles down, sometimes, on human lives like 
the blight of weather. It has its season in all great affections, and 
perhaps it is a test. of great affections to withstand it. Which is 
mere moralising argument, and makes me half forget my scrap of 
sequent news—that Mrs. Calthorpe’s little John Osborne is not six 
months older than Lady Norah Mainwaring’s baby Clare. 
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